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ABSTRA program discussed in this report is designed for 

teaching English as a second langu ge to disadvantaged adults among 
the Indian and Metis population in the northern prairie lands of 
Canada. It is especially intended for adults who are not literate i 
their own language and realizes that the students 

before they can learn to read it. The teaching approach is directly 
related to the interests of the trainees, and content, methods, and 
visual aids are constructed according to their experience. A 
situational approach is used, other special features of the course 
include detailed use of instructional objectives and a planned daily 
” Talking Hour” in the students^’ own language. The course is planned 
as an integrated whole, so that the language 

trainees for reading and mathematics. The report provides details on 
program organization and annotated lists of materials conceining 
language and language teaching and Indian 

proposed course content is provided along with a discussion of 
instructional arrangements and objectives. (VM) 
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PART ONE 



FLUENCY FIRST 



A detailed plan to develop a 
course for providing disa.ivan- 
taged people with sufficient 
fluency in English to benefit 
from basic education, occupa- 
tional training and social ad- 
justment programs. 



SASKATCHEWAN NEWSTART INCORPORATED 
■„ gUNE, 1970 



I TOE PROBLEM 



Among tho Indian and Nfetis popula-tiion in tlio northoiri pa.rt 
of the prairie provinces the inability of many to use, effecti '■ely , 
the English language prevents the acquisition of literacy skills, 
thus precluding progress in school or in adult training schemes* 
hinders participation in economic and social developm.ent projects; 
lessens the probability of successfully managing their oivn affairs, 
either corporate or individual; finistrates ^e intentions of enfran- 
chisement; inhibits the growth of self-confidence; and in general, 
limits their ability to cope with the daily problems of life in 
contemporary Canadian society. Therefore, for economic, social 
and humanitarian reasons it is essential and urgent to provide 
these northern people of Indian ancestry with the means of learning 
English as a second language. With the knowledge of English they 
will acquire the prerequisite tool for becoining literate so that 
they may have the power of choosing what direction their own lives 
should take and will be able to contribute to the economy of the 
country. 



This paper presents a proposal for a new approach to the funda- 
mental northern problem of illitera(^ and in no way proposes any 
diminution in the use of native Indian languages; 7.n fact, it 
suggests several ways in which the use of these languages can be 
strengthened. 



The educational problems of the North are manifold and self- 
perpetuating. Illiterate parents do not encourage their children 
to attend schc j1 regularly and willingly. Because of the lack of 
permanence in the teach.ing staff, each year new teachers must ac- 
custom themselves to the challenge of teaching children of a 
different culture. Only in recent years has there been any organized 
attenpt to help the teachers for northern schools understand cultural 
differences and adapt the standard curriailum to the needs of native 
children. There is often little contact between the home and the 
school, partly because of language and partly because of lack of 
interest, on both sides. 

Wlien an Indian child first enters school, he may understand 
little of the language that flows around him and little about the 
behaviour that is expected from him. Consequently , he is slow to 
learn reading and writing, and he may become convinced that he is 
unable to leam; he may soon begin to build within himself a hos*^ 
tility to school. He may "drop-out” of school mentally, long before 
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he reaches school- leaving age. He then joins the ranks of adults 
unfitted for any work except the traditional occupations of the 
North, such as trapping and fishing, occupations which today can 
no longer provide an adequate living throughout the year. He and 
his family cannot survive, even at poverty level, without social 
aid. His children repeat the process. 



In the past decade school facilities in the North have im- 
proved greatly. Kindergartens have been established to give young- 
sters a headstart, and more pupils than before are completing 
grade 8. Nevertheless, while it is true that some young people 
are breaking out of the pattern of educational defeat, it is also 
time that their numbers are insufficient, especially in certain 
communities where the possibilities for jobs or for economic^ 
development are nearly non-existent. It is in such commu-uities 
that a high proportion of adults are illiterate and that too many 
teenagers leave school, even after grade 8, unable to read. It is 
reported that in some communities the native children see no adult 
of their own race whose life represents success according to the 
values that they are taught through the standard school curriculum; 
thus, they have no life model that stimulates them to persist in 
study and gain job skills. 



All this is not to say that there has been no effort to bring 
the benefits of adult education to the people of the North. _ Indian 
and Metis people enroll in the upgrading and vocational training 
courses that are available to any adult. However, it is reported 
that only a handful of trades can be fitted into a training program 
for northern adults because of their low educational attainment. 
Often, chose trades that can be offered are the very ones that are 
overcrowded, such as hairdressing. 



According to teachers’ reports, one major cause of dropouts in 
northern vocational upgrading courses is that trainees lose interest 
and find difficulty in persevering because of an inadequate command 
of the language and a poor reading ability. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for" them to concentrate on instruction that they only 
partially comprehend; the talk and print begin to drift past them; 
they become bored and discouraged; they give up. 




Mach effort by hard-working persons is being expended to create 
schemes to develop northern communities and economic resources, but 
these schemes are often hampered by lack of ’’communication", lack of 
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trained local personnel, and the lack of a broad enough base of 
literate citizens in the community. Even in enterprises where 
Indians and Metis participate and are leaders, too much work 
falls on too few shoulders. 



It is nearly impossible for a group of people to manage their 
own affairs unless the majority are literate. A report from the 
Saskatoon Centre for Community Studies states that "almost every 
northern Saskatchewan program which depends on local support is 
presently handicapped by the gaps in knowledge and skills among 
adults. It would be much ea'^ier, for example, to teach directors 
of co-operatives the philosophy and practical techniques of 
managing their organization if all the members could speak and read 
English and knew enough arithmetic to understand easily the meaning 
of interest rates, financial statements, and the like." Wise 
decisions about the development of lands that belong jointly to a 
whole band are not likely when a large number - of band members cannot 
understand the complicated issues involved. 



in this regard, it is hiiportant to remember that a sense of 
self-confidence is inprobable :miong people who cannot manage their 
o\m affairs. In an individual sense, too, an Indian often lacks 
confidence in meeting and dealing with Wl.ite persons if he cannot 
speak the language of that majority and if he cannot read or write. 



In 1960, all Indians formerly excluded from enfranchisement were 
unconditionally enfranchised. Under the present political and 
electoral systems in Canada, however, enfranchisement without literacy, 
and especially without comprehension of the working language of 
government, is an intolerable farce. 



Literacy, then, is a prerequisite for economic, social, and 
political improvement in the North. Furtheimore, if adults become 
literate, they are likely to gain a different attitude about the 
education of their children. They will be able to cavnnunicate with 
the teachers of their children, thus extending the bridge between 
home and school. The insidious pattern may be broken. 




Full statistics showing exact numbers of people in the North 
who require literacy courses do not exist, although the collection 
of data about language use among Indian and Metis people has been 
started by the Saskatchewtm Indian and Metis Department. It is 
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Even i£ fuller statistics were available to show the nuriibers 
of northern Indian and Metis persons who speak English in addition 
to their mother xongue, the figures would be misleading for educa- 
tional planning purposes unless some better indication were also 
given of the quality of English usage. Tliere is little knowledge 
or agreement about the extent of the need, partly because few facts 
about language use in the North have been collected and partly be- 
cause the assessment has been fragmentary and subjective; that is, 
only a few people know every northern settlement, and everyone has 
a different standard for what "knowing English" means. It is easy 
to be deceived into thinking that a person knows English because he 
can answer some of our questioris and make a few appropriate remarks; 
we forget that he may be limited to those conventional statements. 
The iiipo .'tant thing is not just whether an adult speaks English; it 
is whether he can use English well enough so that in a Basic 
Literacy course he can put his attention on reading skills - 
difficult in themselves - without having to struggle with the 
language itself. 



II A NEV/ APPROACH 



Although there are several causes for the conspicuous lack of 
success in many literacy courses held in the North, one reason is 
outstanding: many of the adults who enroll do not know English well 

enough. This reason is very familiar to educators concerned with 
teaching children. It is agreed by them that a child will experience 
difficulties in learning to read his own language if, for some reason, 
he has not developed a high degree of skill in oral communication 
before going to school. It should, therefori3, be no suiprise to 
educators if adults who cannot speak English, or who speak it poorly, 
do not learn to read. 




One teacher of a. literacy course in the North reported a "lack 
of communication" so great that he attei.pted to teach through an 
interpreter. Some teachers"' in Saskatdiewai, having experienced no 
success by following the standard literacy course, have adopted the 
province’s Occupational English for New Canadians course. Even though 
they were not trained to use that course, idiich is actually a course 

ll'.g 
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in English as a second language, they were able to give their trainees 
enough help in oral English so that they could then begin to learn to 
read. It seems a pity that every teacher must discover this need for 
himself through trial and error. 



A student cannot participate actively in his own education 
unless he is reasonably fluent in the language of instruction. Yet 
how much training achieves its purpose if the student does not 
participate actively in it? He should be able to ask questions, 
make comments, take part freely in discussions, without being 
frustrated by a limited command of the language and without feeling 
timidity or. shame about his speech. 

The new approach that is necessary, then, is to recognize that 
many northern students must first learn to speak English before they 
can learn to read English. Teaching adults the language which will 
be the medium of instruction in a basic literacy course or any other 
training is attacking as close as possible to the root of the barriers 
that keep Indian and Metis people from having the power to manage 
their own affairs. 



TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



The principles and methods of TESL (Teaching of English as a 
Second Language) grew out of research and experience in the teaching 
of English as a foreign language. Language teachers assert that 
"knowing" a language means mastering the basic structures of that 
language along with a useful vocabulary which can be expanded as the 
learner’s language needs grow. Mastering the structures and vocabu- 
lary means that in a given situation the learner can respond, 
automatically, with appropriate utterances in the new language. The 
learner’s mother tongue is not used, or is rarely used, during 
instruction in the new language. Automatic language habits are 
developed through repetitions of sentence patterns, with substitutions 
of vocabulary, in real or realistic situations, by means of a wide 
variety of instructional technique^.' Progress is made as the learner 
masters carefully graded sentence patterns, gradually increasing in 
complexity. Reading and writing of these sentences follows oral 
learning. . . 
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l^ereas the standard approach o£ a literacy coj^se ^^umes ^at 
learners already Imo,* English, the new approadt of TESL 
nize that northern trainees may not loiow English or 
use English very inadequately. Tlie TESL approaA to li . ^ 

hp<;ef1 on the belief that a person cannot learn to read, with una 
sfa^dinL if he dies not taL the lan^,age of the reading materials. 

Althouw a standard course for teaching English to New Canadi^ 
uses the TESL approach, it is not suitable for the northern trainees 
because it assumes literacy in the learner's mother tongue, and 
because the lesson topics, vocabulary , and methods were ^ ^ 

educated adults, who understand maps, for instance, 

in other countries of the world, ^^reoyer, it wa^repared for^s^ 
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ordinated with a reading program or with other ‘ 
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North. 



In contrast, the new approach that is preposed lj^^k'’trainees^^ 
related to the interests of the northern _ Indian md • 

The selection of content, methods, and visual 

according to the experience of these trainees will gradu^ly 

reflect their widening experience and ' esen- 

Instead of nearly exclusive use of teacher-oriented cl^sroom pyesen 

rations and drills, the new approach will involve 

variety o£ activities that provide natural opportunities ^ 

nf Fnalish Tlie course will be planned as an integrated whole so that 
Aefalg^Ige TeLSfllepare the^rainees for reading and mathematics, 
and the^anguage used in those lessons adds to the total body ^ 
Enelish that can be called upon during the language lessees . Th 
prigrara will be prepared in sufficient detail so 

clear and so that the instructors, who may not be certified teachers, 
need only a limited period of TESL training. 
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Sequence for Adult TESL Literacy Prograins 



Ill DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS MD MATERIALS 



A develcpment team will be created to plan a TESL Literacy 
Course, to prepare all the materials needed for it, and to conduct 
a pilot course to test these materials. The members of this team 
will make themselves aware of the culture and environment of the 
northern people, and the program developers will gain an under- 
standing of the structure and phonology of the main Indian languages 
of the region, before they prepare the materials. 



Recommended Methods of Oral Ins traction: 



All instruction will take place through the medium of English. 



Experience shows that steady, prolonged language study requires 
a higher degree of concentration and a stronger motiyation than many 
northem adults are able to bring to a training course. It is aiso 
known that trainees will feel increasingly motivated to continue if 
they begin to be successful quickly and if they see that they are 
making steady progress. Furthermore, progress in language learning 
can be made most quickly if the language is approached on more than 
one "front" and if the use of the language is necessary for carrying 
out other activities . 



Therefore, the TESL Literacy Course will include a variety of 

oral language approaches and activities, such as: 

(1) Direct oral teaching by an instructor with a small group of 
students, following a prescribed program of selected, graded 
structures, with suggested initial vocabulary of content words, 
utilizing many types of visual aids, such as projectuals for 
an overhead projector, and many devices such as dialo^es, 
role-playing, and language games, as well as short drills. Film 
strips prepared to show sequential scenes from traditional 
Indian tales and legends will be used. 

It will also be necessary to give a limited amount of special 
coaching in the production of certain English sounds that do 
not occur in a student’s mother tongue. It is essential that 
the students be able to differentiate English phonemes because 
the reading program, will be ^^ed on the correspondence between 
sound and printed character, i 
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(2) Language laboratory practice, as a reinforcement of other 

methods. The language laboratory will be utilized fully and 
creatively by combining its facilities with visual aids, such 
as colored slides or projectuals, to stimulate responses 
realistically, rather than delegate to it nothing more than 
sterile drills. It will also prove useful in certain aspects 
of pronunciation practice and in testing. 



(3) Daily "mini-visits”, or other group activities, during wiiich 
an instructor or a student takes pictures with a Polaroid 
Land camera so that, after the visit, the group has an 
immediate pictorial record of what they themselves have just 
done, seen, heard, or othemvise experienced. The instructor 
will then assist the students, by means of certain pre-selected 
structures, to give an oral account from their own experience, 
and to add to their vocabulary. 

These "mini -visits" are not elaborate field trips. On the 
contrary, the simpler and more ordinary they are^ the better, 
so that the students will quickly become able to spe^ about 
everyday occurrences in their own lives. Some possible 
examples: a walk around the training centre; a visit to a 

barber shop; a visit to a counsellor’s office; a walk around 
the block. 

As an alternative to a "mini-visit", a group will participate 
in a co-operative activity that involves some kind of learning 
that is intrinsically useful. For example, an instructor may 
use a recipe and demonstration to get a group of ladies to 
prepare a cooked dish, or oral instructions and demonstration 
to teach a simple household repair. Throughout the activity 
certain pre-selected English sentence patterns and vocabulary 
will be used as the group achieves the desired result of an 
appetizing dish or a non- leaking water tap. Thus, the students 
will not have to wait for an uncertain future to appreciate the 
desirabili-ty of learning English, as a tool for gaining other 
goals. The full value of these activities will become apparent 
when the students reach the stage of learning to read. When 
they are able to substitute written instructions for the 
instructor’s oral directions and demonstration, they will see 
an immediate and direct connection between the ability to read 
and their own independence in self-improvement. 

Since the Indians’ own way of learning has tr^itionally been 
sensory, and based on experiment and observation, this way of 
learning the new lan^age through association of what they see, 
do, and hear is particularly suitable. 
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A Structural Approach 



There are two kinds of words in the English language - content 
words and structure words (or form words and function words , or 
other terminology according to which grammarian one reads) . An 
understanding of the difference is essential for understanding a 
systematic program of teaching English to non- English speakers. 

This difference will illustrate the need for being able to use 
English rather than merely be able to say some English words . 



Content words are those in which lexical mecuiing predominates, 
and structure words are those in which grammatical meaning predominates. 
When a person is just beginning to learn a language but is forced to 
try to use it with his rudimentary knowledge, he often finds that he 
can "get by" by speaking only the content words. A certain amount 
of information can be conveyed thus, especially if both speaker and 
listener are together in the presence of an observable situation, 
but it is obvious that the information is not made clear. It should 
also be obvious that such speech is a poor foundation for ccmprehend- 
ing the sentences found in reading books or for writing sentences 
that can pass on exact information to someone who has not experienced 
the same situation. 



The number of content words is infinite, but the number of 
structure words is limited, and their various arrangements into the 
structure of English can be listed and described. It is then 
possible to select the structures most necessary for caimiunication 
in English, grade them according to difficulty, or dependence on 
previous knowledge, or the special needs of the particular learners, 
and thus to arrange a systematic program of objectives in the learning 
of English. 



As a generalization, one can say that content words are 
relatively easy to learn, especially in the early stages of language 
work before much abstract language is tackled, because it is usually 
possible to help learners associate the word and its meaning directly 
by using real objects, pictures, and actions. Structure - the 
grammatical words and their essential arrangements - is more difficult 
to master, but one cannot make progress in a language beyond the 
rudimentary stage without this mastery. 
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A Situational Approach 



Because meaning is so important for any learner of a language 
but even more so for a learner who may not be so keenly motivated 
as others. Fluency First will use what is known as a situational 
approach. That means, in simple terms, that every new language 
item - not only the content words - will be presented and practised 
in such a way as to demonstrate its natural and correct use, to 
illustrate under what circumstances that pattern is used. In this 
way, the student gradually builds up in himself the same sort of 
intuitive sense of using the new language that a native speaker 
acquires over a period of years in his childhood. 



Situations can be created by using real objects, pictures, 
actions and activities, dialogues and role playing, all of these 
in an almost infinite variety of ways. An additional reason for 
using a situational approach is. that the variety of media and 
activities tends to increase a student's interest in his course of 
study after he has entered it. Tne approach may be especially 
suitable for learners of Indian ancestry since the traditional 
Indian way of learning was through sensory experiences, observation 
of a process, and repeated attempts to do the same things until 
mastery and even expertise were achieved. 



Fluency First proposes to begin with situations that are 
familiar to an adult student from the North and gradually to work 
outward from his experience to new situations that he will eventually 
have to meet in the content of an upgrading or trade course. 



For this reason Fluency First will use activities s such as 
home and machine repairs and visits, as one vehicle for demonstration 
and practice of the graded language items. Such activities should 
also help to maintain the level of interest and sense of relevance 
necessary for an adult course. The language that the students use 
orally during these activities can then be put on paper for pre- 
reading work before they begin to read from prepared books. 



Me thods of Teaching Mathematics 



o 

ERIC 



The first mathematical work will be based on the practical 
experience and needs of adujJ itrainees and will involve activities 
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with unstructured objects, partly to stimulate interest and partly 
to reinforce mathematical concepts that may have been only vaguely 
formed in a student’s mind. At the same time, the activities will 
provide opportunities for using English sentence patterns, vocabulary, 
and useful language formulas. 



For this purpose, a classroom will be equipped with objects of 
different sizes, shapes, colors, and weights; simple measuring 
equipment, such as sets of balances, rulers, containers ; clocks and 
calendars; artificial money; objects for shopping; materials that 
can be cut for understanding fractions; and so on. Structured 
materials, sucli as Cuisenaire rods, will also be available. 



Number and arithmetic games will be used frequently, as well as 
simple oral problems, as the students’ understanding of English 
grows. A major aim will be that the students' master the simple stages 
of the four arithmetical operations and become able to use these 
operations in practical situations involving money. As they become 
able to read sentences, printed verbal problems will be introduced 
and printed booklets of programmed instruction will be used. 



Tlie Development Team 



The team will consist of a Program Developer and his Assistant 
Program Developers , Artists , and a Language Laporatory Technician . 



The program developers, who will be TEST specialists,, will 
ivrite the basic program of oral lessons, giving detailed guidance 
so that the instructors, who will probably not be trained teachers, 
can follow them. The selection of structures, content words, and 
topics will be related to the students’ experience and new needs. 

The oral program will at all times anticipate the needs of the reading 
program and will also be cO“Ordinated with the mathematics program. 

Tliev will prepare language laboratory exercises based on the oral program. 
Tliey will collect and prepare for use traditional Indian tales and 
legends from tliis northern region. They will prepare the reading 
materials for the reading and witing program and select a published 
series for later stages of reading. They will prepare the mathematics 
program in co-ordination with the basic oral language program, and 
tliey will recomend practical materials for teaching ma'thematics. 

They will develop a simple test of oral English to be given to the 
trainees on entry. 
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The artists will, prepare the visual aids needed for the oral 
program and illustrations for the reading materials, including 
cartoon-strip stories and sequential scenes from the traditional 
Indian stories. 



llie language laboratory teclmician will tape the exercises 
prepared by the program developers and will be in charge of servicing 
and arranging the tapes and servicing the machines. Mien the course 
begins, he will assist the instructors and students in using the 
language lab orator)^. 



Re-Write 



The development team will conduct a pilot course to test the 
methods and materials they have prepared. During the pilot course 
and after its completion the development team will make improvements 
in the materials and methods on the basis of experience. In consul- 
tation with the instructors in the pilot course they will prepare 
sets of materials so that a complete "package” of everything 
necessary for a TEST Literacy Course wj il be available for adult 
literacy projects in northern communities. 



IV CONDUCT OF THE PILOT COURSE 



The pilot course, under the direction of the development team, 
will be held in Prince Albert or in some suitable northern community. 
The purpose will be to test the methods and materials of the TESL 
Literacy Course so that it may be re -wi it ten on the basis of experience 
and prepared for use in adult literac)’’ projects. 



Recruitment of Students 



For the pilot course a group of at least thirty students will 
be recruited, representing at least two main Indian languages of ^ 
the area, Cree and Chipewyan . Students will be chosen /for the pilot 
course Only if they qualify for government support during Upgrading 
and vocational training after completing the TESL Literacy Course. 
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While the methods and materials of the course are being 
developed, government officials in the North will be given infor- 
mation about it and will be asked to assist in recruitment by 
informing adults about it and by reconmending individuals. Later, 
the counsellors (see Section Y) will travel to northern communities 
to interview prospective students and to make definite selections. 



Grouping and Individual Progress 



Although it is agreed that adults should progress at their own 
rate, the very nature of oral language teaching precludes instruction 
that is absolutely individualized at first. If, for instance, 
there were a one-to-one instructor/student ratio, the advantage of 
individualized instruction would be offset by the loss of group 
support and of the possibility of realistic conversational 
situations. 



However, the learning groups wi.ll be kept small (e.g. between 
six and ten persons) and flexible. Regular staff evaluations will 
be held to assess progress and change individuals from one group 
to another to allow, fast progress where possible and to provide more 
help where necessary. xAfter the students reach the stage of reading 
from books, they will be able to move ahead at their own individual 
rates . 



hhen students first begin the course, tlieir ability to understand 
spoken English and to speak it will be tested so that they can be 
assigned to appropriate groups. Any ability to read and write some 
English will be assessed at this time also. 

After an introductory stage the grouping for mathematics may 
differ from the grouping for language lessons, as experience has 
shown that some students will have developed a fair degree of 
conceptual understanding through their own language whereas others 
may not have developed even elementary concepts. 



Life Skills 



f;. ?• 1 



The usual Life Skills cour^e^is not suitable for students who 



• It. 



cannot 5pcak l^ngii«h. MoMrvvr, itudmtt will ^*®lp adjusting 

to the fww life awaty frc« their familiar noftl conTmunity i£ they 
Biove to I’rincr Albert for training. FurtKeriM '®> program o£ 
"itutlic^, taking place in a new language, will 'tit a severe nervous 
•itrain on the iituLlcfit *4 . 



f er thr^e rra?»m^ , each tl^ry there will be a period £or group 
talk, u^tng their nuther tceigiir, with a counae 1®^‘ tvho speaks that 
language. Ihit will be a ti»c for evaluation £ what they are 
learning, I ^«tat icrw lhing% arU event* th t bewilder them, 
ilucu»»iun of practical living proMen*, anJ fi anning o£ social 
evmtsi . 



Cnunve I lori will iittpel any iuggratiem -hat there is something 
wrong with speaking their ow*n lafiguage, arv^ will enphasize the idea 
that the »tuLlmt« ute -ngllvh througKcut * leir lesson periods solely 
for the pwrtvote of gaining facility in /> language that will be 
useful to tnew. tTie %erv fact that a ' ^me £or discussion in the 
■other tongue u (krllberately planner will be a demonstration that 
t>M> tmllan languatev are valued. 



Follow-Up 



All students in the pilot course who reach Grade 5 level will 
be able to continue with the provincial upgrading course until 
Adult 10 or high school equivalency, as required. During the course 
their interests and aptitudes will be investigated so that they can 
be directed to suitable occupational training when they are ready. 



V TRAINING OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Instinctional Sta££ £or the Pilot Course 



o 
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A training team, consisting o£ a supervisor, instructors, and 
counsellors, will be created during the developmental period before 
the pilot course begins. 
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The course supervisor will be in charge of training and 
instruction. He and the development team will plan and carry out 
the training of instructors. During the pilot course they will 
continue to give the instructors training and professional help. 



The instructors , who need not be trained teachers but who 
must speak English well, may be Indian and Metis persons. Before 
the pilot course begins , they will receive TESL training of a 
practical nature, specifically based on this TESL Literacy Course. 
This training will include: sinple theory of language learning 

and teaching; the meaning of language structures, sentence patterns, 
content words, and language foimulas; substitution; use of all 
kinds of visual aids in the course; use of the visual aid equipment; 
techniques of presentation and drilling of language items; use of 
dialogues, language games, and stories; methods of inproving 
pronunciation; methods of teaching reading and writing; methods of 
carrying out activities in the mathematics room; use of controlled 
English in mathematics activities and other training activities. 

They will learn how to plan and carry out a "mini -vis it" or other 
group activity, with its follow-up, and they will learn about the 
use of the language laboratory and ways of helping the students 
during language laboratory sessions. 



After the pilot course begins , certain instructors will 
specialize in oral language teaching, in the teaching of reading 
and writing, or in mathematics teadiing. They will continue 
regular discussion-practice sessions with their supervisor in 
order to be prepared for the special demands of daily lessons. 



A feature of the training methods will be the videotaping of 
practice teaching lessons, followed by group discussion and critique. 



Incidentally, a valuable by-product of this training of Indian 
or r^tis persons in language teaching techniques is that they would 
be able to use similar methods to give instruction in Indian Languages 
to non- Indians. There is a graving demand today among govemmciii: 
officials, nurses, members of the legal profession, ^d others, to 
le.am to speak Indian languages, and it is very difficult to find 
capable teachers to satisfy this demand. 




The counsellors will be bilingual Indian or Metis persons. 
There will be at least one counsellor who speaks the language used 
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by any of the students. Their training will be planned in consultation 
with the development team and course supervisor. In their training 
the counsellors will learn about the purpose and methods of the 
course. They will also learn about the resources of the training 
centre in Prince Albert, and about financial arrangements for the 
students. They will discuss the personal problems that can be 
anticipated and learn some practical ways of helping the students 
with such problems. They will learn how to advise the students about 
what educational and vocational opportunities will become avail^le 
to them, and under what circumstances. With the help of est^lished 
government departments they will make arrangements for recruiting 
students. If students are to be brought to Prince Albert, the 
counsellors will make careful plans for their accommodation and 
reception on first arrival, and thereafter will help the students 
adjust to their new environment. In some cases it may be necessary 
for a counsellor to accompany students from their northern 
communities if they travel to Prince Albert for the pilot course. 



^/I EVALUATION 



The evaluation of the courses would be based on the comparative 
effectiveness of the new metliods with the existing methods. In 
addition, the evaluation will be designed to identify the charac- 
teristics of individual lessons and methods which speed or slow the 
learning, thus permitting the development of specifications for 
revised courses. 



VII SUGGESTIONS FOR PROJECTS FOLLOWING EVALUATION 



Assuming that the evaluation substantiates the use of the new 
methods, the following projects could be undertaken. 



Northern Adult Literacy Drive 






O 
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In northern communities an intensive drive for adult literacy 
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will be organized, using the complete "package" of TESL Literacy 
Course program and materials created by the development team, and 
employing the basic literacy teachers trained by a training team. 



Illiterate adults in a northern community will be encouraged 
to enroll in a literacy course by a Literacy Organizer , who will 
visit the canmunity before a course is beguri. The counsellors from 
the pilot course could become effective literacy organizers. In 
addition to recruiting students for the literacy course, they would 
be able to give advice about further training and career opportunities. 



In some communities a day- training scheme may be possible, and 
in others evening classes may be more suitable. The teachers will 
adapt their methods to fit the local needs. 



It is understood that for some persons (e.g., an older house- 
wife) the proposed literacy course may be a worthwhile end in itself, 
but that for most students the purpose of the course will be to lay 
the necessary foundation for successful upgrading and occupational 
training leading to emplo>'ment, 



It will be desirable for the provincial government to appoint 
qualified persons, well acquainted with the TESL Literacy Course, 
to supervise the courses and teachers in northern communities , 
giving professional help and support. 



Literacy Courses for Northern Families in a Residential Training Centre 



In an attempt to free students from the anxieties caused by 
absence from their families , to separate them from an environment 
that tends to stultify the urge to improve themselves, and to avoid 
the social imbalance stemming from the education of one member of a 
family while others remain illiterate, a total- impact , residential 
adult education project will be established for Indian and Metis 
persons in tlie North. A residential scheme may prove especially 
suitable for Indian people, many of whom share the attitude that one 
person should not compete with his peers in order to rise above them 
but should progress as others in his group progress. 



In this project the TESL Literacy Course will be the first step 
on the educational ladder, available for any student who needs it. 
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Upgrading courses will follow to take students to an Adult 10 or 
high school equivalenc)^ level. There will also be a range of _ 
occupational training, geared as closely as possible to existing 
or planned einployment opportunities. 



Experierxe in the teaching of a new language to adults has 
sham that "immersion" or "semi- immersion" techniques, whereby the 
learners are required to use nothing but the target language 
throughout the entire day, can be effective in hastening the 
acquisition of automatic language habits. However, that requirement 
is considered unv/ise for this residential sdieme, chiefly because 
of the probably hostile reaction of the students, who may have 
bitter memories of similar rules and punishments for infringements 
in Indian residential schools of the past. Moreover, a rule 
forbidding the spealdng of any language but English might well 
leave the project open to the charge that "cultural genocide" was 
being perpetrated by seeking to eliminate the Indian languages. 



Rather, plans for the living and recreational arrangements 
will be so made that, as the students' Irnav ledge of English grows, 
there will be natural situations in whicli the use of English is 
necessar)^. In this regard, it is important to ensure a mixture 
of persons from different Indian language groups in every intake. 



Tliere will be classes in cookery, sewing and Imitting, child 
care, home health, household management, hone repairs, and home 
workshop activities. Tiiese will be organized so that they can be 
an essential part of the language learning and literacy program. 



All the students will participate in a Life Skills program, 
modified for the literac>^ students, as outlined in Section IV. 

The community living implicit in the project will be, in effect, a 
Life Skills laboratory. Students will elect representatives to 
governing councils, the responsibilities of whidi will be clearly 
delineated. 



There will be housing facilities for single men and women, 
married couples without children, and married couples with children. 
Tlie children will be able to attend a nearby provincial school, but 
a well staffed and equipped cliild-care centre for pre-school children 
and for children’s play will give the youngsters a head-start and 
an opportunity for physical’s.aad social development. Special coaching 
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will also be available for older children who need extra help 
with their studies. A Home and School Association will be 
organized. 



There will be a recreation centre for both sports and hobbies. 
The students will manage their own recreation program. Ihere will 
also be a library and a reading room stocked with newspapers and 
magazines as well as books. Participation in work for voluntary 
orgai Izations will be encouraged. 



Occupational counsellors at the project will maintain close 
liaison with Manpower offices throughout the region and with any 
development schemes in the communities from which the students 
come so that a student will have the maximum possibility of finding 
the emplo>mient he desires after his training is completed. 








PART TWO 



F L U E N C Y FIRST 



Specifications for the course. 



SASKATCHEWAN NEWSTART INCORPORATED 

1971 
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INl'RODUCTION TO PART TWO 



Fluency First is planned as an oral programme of graded Fnglish 
structures, presented and practised situationally through activities, 
for learners of English as a second langiiage; it is to be integrated 
with a Basic Literacy course for adults in the Canadian North, so 
that the instruction in reading and writing is based on the oral 
English learned by the students . 

During the time I have worked on this assignment, as I have 
examined part of the veritable flood of commercial and governmental 
TEST courses for educational situations all over the world, I have 
often been tempted to think that a Fluency First course would have 
nothing more special to offer than a cultural bias towards life in 
communities of the northern part of Canada. If that were so, probably 
the most sensible thing to do would be to choose a course that was 
prepared to satisfy needs similar to the needs of illiterate adults 
in the Canadian North and adapt it with appropriate pictorial 
material and place-names. 



Even finding such a course, however, is very difficult. Almost 
every commercial course for adults has been prepared for those who 
want to learn English but who are already literate in their om 
language. Most of these Teaching English as a Second Language (TESL) 
courses are for a fairly sophisticated, urbanized student. On the 
other hand, adult literacy courses usually assume that the student 
already speaks English. Among the few courses I have seen that were 
made for illiterate adult learners of English, not one has made a 
thorough- going attempt to integrate all stages of oral learning, 
reading, and writing. I have concluded, therefore, that there is 
no available course for Fluency First to adapt merely by giving it 
an orientation towards the Canadian North. 



I believe that Fluency First can also offer two other features 
that are unique among TESL courses, features that may prove of 
interest to the whole field of language teaching and learning. 



One of these features is the double- track approach to the 
problem of students who enter the course already knowing varying 
amoLmts of English. The Unit Track and Lesson Track plan is 
described in Section Three, "Instructional Arrangements", of this 
report. As far as I l<oiow, no other course is wit ten so that students 
will not have to "learn what they already know" but at the same time 
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are not denied a necessary check of their fluen^ in oral English 
at each stage of structural development. In other oral English 
cLrS, this problem is either ignored or its solution is left to 
diance, to a classroom teacher's skill and judgement, or ^ 
machine, with the result that the student is often cheated and 
tlic ina.cliin0 not used to b6St adv 3 ntag 6 « 

The second feature that I believe is unique is the planned 
daily "Talking Hour", conducted in the students' own Imguage. The 
use of this ’’Talking Hour" as part of a language -learning method 
and the reasons for ciiis proposal, based on th^ 

psychologists, are also described in Section Three of this report. 



One further feature that is unusual in language courses, if 
not unique, is the detailed use of instructional objectives at 
stage. As can be seen in Chapter Four in the section on Structurax 
Objectives", the Fluency First striictural progOTO c^ be 
to indicate the level of performance required for each structure. 
Most TEST courses leave this question entirely up to individual 
teachers, and often the students are compelled to waste time and 
suffer frustracion while struggling to attain an_ automatic respons 
level in a structure for which a far less demanding level of 
performance is quite adequate. 
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I LITERATURE SURVEY 



From the large and ever-growing mass o£ books and courses 
in the field of language- teaching and, specifically, the teaching 
of English as a second language, I have tried to select texts by 
authors of high reputation and courses directed mainly toivards 
the teaching of adults. I have made a deliberate effort to recommend 
for purchase books and courses written in different countries, such 
as England, the United States, Canada and Australia, so that the 
Saskatchewan NeAvStart TESL collection would have a broad and balanced 
outlook on the subject of language- learning. 



I have also included in this report the comments that I was 
asked to make on other books, articles, and courses concerning TESL 
that have been acquired by NewStart. 



Unless it is otherwise noted, all this material is nm 
available at Saskatchewan NewStart, or is on order. 



A. Books concerning Language and Language-Teaching 



I feel sure that any programme developers who have recently 
been studying linguistics and TESL will be well acquainted with 
these books. On the other hand, some members of the development 
teams may be newcomers to the field and will need to gain rather 
quickly some backgroLind knowledge and specific information about 
language- teaching. 



I have, therefore, not attempted to write long reviews of the 
books but have ivritten only a short summary, as requested, and have 
indicated ivhich books I think will prove particularly helpful to 
those Avho are learning about TESL.' . , 



1. Books recommended for the attention of the development teams : 



Allen, Harold B. , ed. Teaching English as a Second Language : A 

Book of Readings. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1965 . ^ 
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Since some o£ the most noted authorities in the field of 
teaching English as a second language have contributed to this 
book, it is well worth examination by any members of the 
development teairi who are not already acquainted with it. 
However, tlie reading should be selective. Some articles are 
rather esoteric. Most of the contributions are short enough 
so that one caii quite quickly acquire the information one 
wants from an essay on a subject of interest. 



bekAyg^-H 

Cold Lalce, Alberta, 



(A Chipewyan Primer) . 
Northern Canada Evangelical Mission, 



Inc. 



This primer will be of interest to a developer with 
linguistic training. It is interesting to compare it with 
Li Fang-Kuei’s description of Qiipei'/yan sounds. It seems to 
me after superficial examination that the writers o£ the primer 
must have decided that vowel length need not be marked, whereas 
Li seemed to show that length is significant. 



Corder, S. Pit. 'Hie Visual Element in Language Teaciiing . London, 
Longmans , 1966. 

This is a short, realistic book about language- learning 
and the relevance of audio-visual aids to language instruction. 
It provides very good background for a developer of a course. 

This WO” Id be a good book for the artists who prepare the 
visual materials for Fluency First to read. It would also be 
useful for the trainers of instructors. 



Gleason, II. A. An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics , rev. ed. 

New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. 

Since this book is often used as a basic text in university 
linguistics courses, the programme developers are probably well 
acquainted with it. Newcomers to TESL would probably find mucli 
of it difficult, and it is not directly related to the practical 
problems of teaching English. 

However, the author used the Cree lariguage as an illustration 
of one type of verb structure. Chapter 9, ''Some 'Types of 
Inflection”, is therefore of special interest to Fluency First. 
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Halliday, M. A. K. , Angus McIi^Qsh, and Peter Strevens. The Linguistic 
Sciences and Language Teaching . -London, Longmans, 1'96'4. 
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The authors have attenpted to show that the study of the 
workings of the English language should interconnect with the 
teaching of English as a second language. Thus, the book aims 
at a scientific basis for language -programme development and 
classroom teaching. It is not an easy book, and to a certain 
extent it is more theoretical than practical. Nevertheless, 
anyone engaged in the actual writing of the Fluency First 
course would find value in its discussions of the "framework 
of organization" of a course: "limitation, grading, presen- 

tation, and testing." The description of the process of 
vocabulary selection in Chapter 7 is very interesting. 



Kehoe, Monika, ed. .Applied Linguistics : A Survey for L anguage 

Teachers . New York, Collier-Macmillan Teacher’^ LibraryT The 
Macmillan Co. , 1968. 

Although the material in this book tends towards over- 
sinplification, it is useful as an introduction to TESL. 

There is an interesting chapter by Elliott on "Teaching and 
Training." A list of information sources is printed on pages 
150-154. 



Lado, Robert. Language Testing . London, Longmans, 1961. 

This has become a standard text on testing and test 
questions in foreign-language teaching. It does not, however, 
solve Fluency First’s problem of pre-testing the illiterate 
candidates for entry to the course. The author is obviously 
concerned mainly with testing in schools and colleges. 



Lado, RoDert. Linguistics Across Cultures . Ann Arbor, IMiversity 
of Michigan Press, 1957. 

Because this book, stimulates thinking about the cultural 
and linguistic problems of a language- learner, it is very 
valuable and should be read by all members of the development 
team. The last chapter, "Hoi\r to Comp aie Two Cultures" is 
especially useful. Newconers to TESL may find some of the 
other chapters rather technical and would want to skim them. 

The book suffers from a doctrinaire attitude: in order 

to prove his points about interference from the; mother tongue 
while learning a new language, the author gives as exanples 
some imaginary mistal^^that are highly improbable in actual 
classroom experience. 
o 
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Lee, W. R. Language -Teaching Gaines and Contests. London, O.U.P. , 
1965. 

Many courses prepared for the teaching of English as a 
second language include a few language games. This book has 
the merit of describing many games, of different t>-^'^s, and 
also of offering in the introduction practical advice to 
teachers about the use of games under varying ciraims jj^s. 

Probably the most useful sections for Fluency First ar.e 
those on oral games and pronunciation games. In the secti^is 
on reading and writing games and spelling games there are also 
suggestions that may appeal to the adult leam.ers of Fluency 
First, at the appropriate stages. 

The oral games are related to specific structural patterns, 
special words such as numbers, and to different tenses. The 
author shows how the same games can often be used at different 
stages of a course in extensions of a pattern or for different 
tenses. 

In the section on pronunciation games there are a few 
practical, even amusing, ways of showing learners how to 
produce certain English sounds. 



Lee, W. R. , and Helen Coppen. Simple Audio-Visual Aids to Foreign- 
Language Teadi^^ London, 0. U. P., 1970. 

This simplified and practical presentation shows how audio- 
visual aids can be used in the teaching of languages and how 
they can be made, if necessary. Mich of the advice about making 
aids is not necessary at Saskatchewan NewStart, where there are 
experts in this field. Even in the matter of training instructors, 
this book may not be so much needed here as it is in other 
places, because probably NewStart audio-visual experts will 
assist in the training of instructors for Fluency First. 

However, it is salutary for programme developers to remember 
that sometimes the best aids for language teaching are not the 
latest and most conplex machines, but are realia which can 
(indeed must) be collected, not bought or made. Furthermore, 
if Fluency First is to be sufficiently adaptable to be used in 
some northern settings, it should not rely entirely on mechanical 
devices that can break down, far from repair centres, or which 
can be rendered useless by a goijjgr shortage. 
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I recommend that a programme developer scan this book, 
making a list of necessary aids, particularly of realia , so 
that collections can be made and so that the artists can 
produce the aids steadily, without being rushed at the end. 



Li Fang-Kuei. "Chipe\>7yan". Viking Fund Publication in Anthropology, 
No. 6, Linguistic Structures of Native America , 1946. 

For the programme developer with lin^istic training this 

is an extremely valuable publication, as it is the best 

description of the Cliipe^>r>^an language that could be recommended 

bv the University of Saskatchewan. 

/ ¥ 



Mackey, Williain Francis. Language Teaching Analysis . London, 
Longmans, 1965. 

This book is for the dedicated only. It is an exhaustive 
treatment of language teadiing, with a wealth of illustrative 
detail. It probably stands in a class by itself as an excellent 
authority. 

The two appendices on language drills and language games 
are of general interest. There is an extensive topical 
bibliography at the end. 



Ohanessian, S. , ed. Tlie Study of th.e Problems of Teaching English 
to American Indians. Report and Recommendations . Washington, 
Centre for Applied Linguistics, 1967. 

Although this report is mainly concerned with school 
children, I believe that the developers of Fluency First would 
find it worthwhile. A limited amount of information was also 
collected on adult education programmes. Some of the obser- 
vations about the v/ay certain Indian peoples learn are thought- 
provoking. 



Perren, G. E. Teachers of English as a Second Language : Their 

Training and Preparation. Camhfid^ge, Cambridge University Press, 
19W. 




Even though some of the chapters refer to specific world- 
areas, all of this practical book is valuable for the development 
teams to scan. For instance, even in the chapter on teacher 
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training in Africa, the exposition provides insight into some 
language -teadiing problems. However, much of the book can be 
skimmed. Oiapter 2, ’Training of Teachers of Adults", is a 
bit disappointing because it concerns mainly teachers for 
literate, well educated adults. 



Pittman, G. A. Teaching Structural English . London, Ginn and 
Company, Ltd. 1967. 

Tills is a good book for those just learning about TESL. 
It is a straightforu^ard account of some important features 
of English structure, with useful advice about teadiing them. 
The author is very practical. 

Pittman was ene of the authors of Situational English , 
the commercial course developed from the well knoi\m English 
for Newcomers to Australia. 



Pohoreclo’ , Zenon . Saskatchewan Indian Heritage . Part 1 . The 

First 200 Centuries^ Saskatoon, Extension Division, University 
of Saskatchewan , 1970. 

Since this book concerns the history of Indians in_ 
Saskatchewan, it has only indirect bearing on Fluencv' First. 
However, there are comments about both the Cree language and 
Athapaskan languages, of which Chipei>r)^an is one, that are of 
interest to Fluency First developers. 



Rivers , Wilga M. Th^ Psychologist and Foreign- Language Teacher . 
Cliicago, University of Chicago Press, 1964. 

Tills is a very valuable book for all the developers. 

Dr. Rivers describes the assumptions of the audio- lingual method, 
investigates the psydiological theories underlying those 
assumptions, and makes veiy practical suggestions about classroom 
teadiing of languages on the basis of psychological studies and 
conclusions . 



Rivers, Wilga M. Teaching Foreign- Language Skills ., Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press” 1968. 

The author's purpose in this book was to consider the 
linguistic and pedagogical; background to the necessary teaching 
skills. It is not applie?ti specifically to the teadiing of 
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English, but to the teaching of any forei^ (or second) 
language. One special merit of the book is that Dr. Rivers 
has no" linguistic or psychological "axe to grind"; she 
applies familar theories if they are useful and shavs where 
their usefulness lies. 

Tliis book is not essential reading because it concerns 
a student group quite different from Fluency First students, 
but it has general value because it is soundly based yet 
practical. 



Soveran, Mrs. Marilylle. From Cree to English . Part One . The 
Sound System. Saskatoon, Indian and Northern Curriculum 
Resources Centre, University of Saskatchewan, undated. 

Mrs. Soveran’ s work will be of very great assistance to 
the developers of Fluency First and to the trainers of 
instructors . 

I hope that the pronunciation exercises for Fluency First 
students vdll use words that the students have learned. 

Mrs. Soveran has more faith in the efficacv" of tongue position 
charts than I have, but they may be helpful to adults. 



Stack, Edward M. The Language Laboratory and Modem Language 
Teaching , rev. ed. New York, O.U.P. , 1966. 

Tills is a standard American text about language laboratories 
and their use. Although it tends to be more interested in the 
mechanics of taping, laboratory use, and administration than 
in the needs of the student and the integration of laboratory 
work into the total course, the book should prove useful as a 
reference . 



Steeves, Roy W. 
Literacy) . 



1967. 



A Handbook for Teachers of English (Americanization- 
Sacramento, California State Department of Education, 



This publication is worth study. Some valuable sections 
are: required contents of a course in English; selection of 

textbooks; descriptions of certain tests, including Lado's 
Test of Aural Comprehension (for testing the ability of non- 
native speakers of English to understand spoken English). 
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Stevic.k, Earl W. Helping People Learn Engli sh. Nashville, 
ywingdon Press, 1957. 

lliis is one of the best available books for use as an 
introduction to TPSL. Tlieory is presented sinply, and numerous 
practical examples of teaching techniques are provided. Ihe 
chapter on the hnglish language is written in an uncomplicatec. 
way so that non-specialists can grasp the essentials. He even 
shows three main transcription systems so that readers can be 
prepared to meet different phonetic representations in 
different texts. The author also gives specific advice about 
treating. adult students differently from children. 



Stevick, Earl W. Supplementary Lessons in American English for 
Advanced Students . N ash v i 1 le , Ab i n^on Pre.ss, 1956. 

The idea embodied in this collection of readings is a good 
one and might be used in the later stages of Fluency First. 

Fadi lesson contains a stor>", whth a partial glossary and a 
series of exercises following a similar routine each day and 
leading up to free oral or i\Titten composition. The stories 
£ind exercises are controlled structurally. Similar stories 
and exercises on topics of more local interest might help 
Fluency First students learn hov^ to tackle new vocabular>' in 
their reading as they approach the grade 5 level. 



Stevick, Earl W. A horkbook in Language Teaching . Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1965. 

This is not a workbook for students of English as a 
second language but for teachers being trained as TESL. As 
such, it could prove very useful in the training of instructors 
for Fluency First. There is a section on the English sound 
system (whicli probably goes into more detail than Fluency First 
instructors v/ould have time for); a section on drills, which is 
also useful for the writers of the Fluenev' First programme; and 
a section on grainmar, whidi may not be so useful to Fluency 
First instructors. 

'Hie extremely practical and clearly stated advice is based 
on extensive experience. 



Turner, J. D. Introduction to the Language Laboratory . London, 
Universit}^ of London Press, 1965. 
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Tliis handbook explains the different types of language 
laboratories available, discusses various laboratory teaching 
techniques, and enphasizes the integration of laboratory work 
with the rest of the language -teaching prograirme . There is 
also a good section on the maintenance of equipment and tapes. 

Anyone who is involved in script and tape preparation, as 
well as the training of instructors, should see this book. 



West , Midiael . A General Service List of English Words. London , 
Longmans, 1953 (rev. ed. ) . 

This book is for reference only. Tlie list shows approximately 
2000 words with their various meanings and uses. Tlie comparative 
frequenc)^ value of the meanings for each word have been added 
to show Vheir relative importance. 



An interesting point about vocabulary frequencies in 
relation to prograiime development is apparent, by chance, in 
the exaiiple used for an introductory explanation. Four uses o± 
the wrord game are listed as common enough to be taught; the 
compiler ihdTcates that the use of game to refer to animals can 
probably be omitted. Yet the northern students of Fluency _ 
First courses might well hear game used more often in relation 
to birds and animals than to football or bridge. Developers who 
are familiar with the prospective students' environment and 
culture will be alert to this t\pe of special nee>d. 



Young, Robert W. English as a Second Language for Navajo s^: M 

Overview of Certain Cultural and Linguistic Factors . Albuquerque, 
New MexTcbT U. S. Department oiTthe Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 1968. 

Although this book concems the Navajo language and culture, 
it is an important book for the development team. Non- 
specialists , however, may not wish to plod through all the 
Navajo linguistic description. 

Tlie book is important, first, because it stimulates thinking 
about the problems of cross-cultural education, particularly 
\viien the tw’o languages involved represent D\^o very different 
w'orld views; and second, because Navajo is an Athapaskan language, 
like diipewyan, and there are many similarities. 
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2. Bibliographies. 



A Language -Teaching Bibli ography . Compiled and edited by the Centre 
^ Foi^nf 01 -mat ion on " Lem gu age -Teaching and the English Teaching 
Infomiation Centre of the Britisli Council. CaJiibridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1968. 



Reference List of ^'!aterials for Imglisli as a .second Language . 

iTirF Ti Teifts , T^elflcc^, Dictionaries , Tests . Washington, 
CehTre for ApplieTrLTiT^iistics , 1964. 

'ihese two ui;bli cat ions complement eadi other: the first 

one provi des a gui.de to books^ on the theory and practice of 
foreign-lan'.^uage teaching, and tlie second contains a list of 
coi.irsc ma ter i a Is . 



Allen, A^irginia., F. , and Sidney Forman. 
A Co mprelien s ive Bililiography . Kkmv 
Press, undated. 



English ^ a Second Language 
York, Teacher's College 



In a v/ay, this bibliography is more useful than the other 
two, although it does not provide descriptions of the contents 
of the material listed. In addition to tlie fact that a wdde 
range of books, courses, mid research papers from different 
coi.mtries lias lieen listed, the publisliers' addresses are given 
and book prices are stated. 



Audio-Visual Materi^ for English Language Teaching: a Catalogue . 

London, Longmans, 1967. 

This British Council catalogue is comprehensive, providing 
material about TESL (or TEFL] tapes, discs, films, and programme 
mater.ials produced in Britain, Western Europe, and North 
America. It gives short descriptions, tedmical details, and 
prices , 



3. Books which seem to be of less value for the development teams. 



Iluebener, Tlieodore. How ^ Teach Foreign Languages Effectively .. 
New York, Neis^ York" University Press, 1965 (rev. ed.]. 
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Tliis work, based on audio- lingual principles, concerns 
languages other than English, taught in Anierican scliools. It 
is ?hus not directly relevant to Fluency First. 



There are, nevertheless, a few interesting and useful 
sections: e.gi , a reminder that vocabulary lists built up 

around a central topic should contain v;ords and phrases other 
than noiuis ; support for having a standard lesson plan; a list 
of "teaching devices" (pages 122-124) that would perhaps be 
helpFul in the training of instructors; alist of topics 
(borro'.ved from Nelson Brooks) connected with a person’s 
cultural background. 



Jacobs, Roderick A. On Transformational Grajmnar : An Introduction 

for Teachers. Oheonta, New York, Tnc New York State English 
Council, 196S. 

The author has attempted in this short book to taJce sane 
of tlie mystery out of the formidable subject of transformational 
grammar. He exi-ilains the required terminology, illustrates the 
use of nodal diagrams, and gives cinnotated examples of different 
kinds of transformations. As he himself admits, a short book 
of this nature necessarily oversimplifies. 



Phillips , Nina. Conversational English for the Non-English Speaking 
giild . New York, Teaclier's College Press, 1967. 

Ihe author presents here an account of the audio-visual- 
lingaal approach to English as a second language with special 
empiwisis on the needs of the disadvantaged child. Although she 
is concerned with cliildren, mainly in an American urban setting, 
much of what she writes about the attitudes of teacher and 
learner is relevant to Fluenq-^ First. Tlius, Qiapter 2, "Frame 
of Reference", and Chapter 3, "Tlie Audio-Visual -Lingual Tlieory", 
may be scanned with profit. 



Qui Iter, Daniel. Do^ and Don ’ t * s of Audio-Lingual Teaching . Waltham, 
Massadiusetts , Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1966. 



'Fhis brochure is not of much value to Fluency First. It 
seems to be based on a rigid interpretation of the audio- lingual 
method and is obviously directed towards teachers of students 
quite different from Fluency First students. 



*1 A 

stem, H. H. Perspectives on Second L'atiguage Teaching . ™ern 
Language Center lAib li cat ions , No. 1. Toronto, OISE, 1970. 
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Tn this booklet there are essays aiid addresses of interest 
to persons wlio are already quite Icnov/ ledge able about TESL, 
but it is not directly reictted to Fluency First. 



Turner, -lohn D. , ed. Programmi ng for the Language Laboratory . 
London, University ot London l-’ress , 1968. 

Onlv the first two chapters of tliis book are applicable to 
the FlueiiCA^ First programme. The other chapters concern other 
languages . 



B. ComiTiercial TFSL Courses. 



Tn contrast to the short summaries about books, the comments 
about coiTimercial courses are often rather long. Ihe reason for 
this is tliat 1 was requested to provide a certain cimount of 
critical information about the contents of these courses. 



1. Courses of more than ordinary interest for Fluency First. 



Lado Lnglish Series. New York, Regents Publications, for Simon and 
Scivister'. TCanadian edition: Centre Fducatif et Culturel, 

Tnc. , Montreal) . 

Lxamined: Books 1-3; Workbook 1. 



The whole course contains six books with three workbooks 
and two teacher's manuals. The Canadian edition appears to be 
exact Iv the same as the American course except for clianges in 
place-names . 

Altliough this course is obviously for use by students 
already literate in another language and who probably have a 
reasonably liigh level of education, it has several good features 
worthy of note b)'' Fluency First. This must, be one of the most 
orderly, uncluttered Lnglish as a second lang-aage presentations 
now available. Fach unit has eight clearly marked sections: 
Memorize; Substitute; Study; Practice; Speak; Read; Pronounce; 
Cop^'. The structural topic of each lesson is clearly shoiyn in 
a box. A brief, simple e^lanation of the structural topic is 
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provided in this box, the assumption being (I suppose) that 
an educated adult can feel more satisfied that he "understands" 
if he has a simple summary description of the particular 
grammatical point. 

The presentation of new structural items seems thorough 
and unliurried and the order of presentation seems well thought 
out. Lado does not hesitate to arrange items in an order 
different from that used in most courses if he feels there is 
a need for a difference. For instance, he has delayed the 
Present Continuous Tense until after the Simple Present Tense 
and the Simple Past Tense, so that the present forms of non- 
conclusive verbs such as want , like , know , and live can be 
taught and used early in the course and so that the reading 
passages sound natural. As one would expect, Lado has not 
attempted to make his course entirely situational! zed. One 
or two small pictures must suffice to shew tho si. lation for 
a whole unit of Avork. 

There are some good exercises (e.g., contrast between the 
definite and indefinite article; contrast between countables and 
uncountables ; one and ones as substitute words, etc.). 

By the end of Book 3 the reading passages are long articles, 
controlled in language but containing thoughts that are not 
simple. 



New Concept English. Prepared by L. G. Alexander. London, Longmans, 
1967. 

Examined: First Things Firs^ (Student's Book, Teacher's 

Handbook, Tapescripts, Si.pplementary Written 
Exercises) ; 

Practice and Progress (Student's Book, Teacher’s 
Handbook) . 

This is one of the best conceived and prepared courses 
that I have examined - for literate, sophisticated adult European 
students. It is thorough, interesting, and practical. It aims 
at a high standard. Thus, there is a great deal of instructional 
material so that all kinds of special uses and linguistic 
variations can be presented and practised. Tne presentations 
are situational. Also, the author makes a very sound plea for 
natural English, for elimination from drilling of aAvbvard 
sentences that students Avdll have no occasion to use. 
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One very good idea is the use o£ little pictures as 
the cue for substitutions in patrern drills. Sometimes 
there a. two sets of pictures so that the learner can 
practise interesting combinations; this is more demanding than 
single substitutions, but it helps to avoid the ’’inactive 
brain swlrome” during drills. The pictures are cleverly 
drawn but are rather sophisticated and sometimes too detailed. 

Ihe author suggests some language games and makes special 
reference to certain songs, suitable for adults, for practising 
specific language items. He suggests that, since many adults 
are too self-conscious to act out dialogues, they be trained 
to reconsti'uct the dialogue from the pictures. 

One specific little suggestion that appeals to me is the 
manner in using call words. Rather than merely saying the 
word as in a mechanical drill, the teacher says, ”hhat about 
?”. The effect is of natural conversation. 



Situational English. Prepared by Neile Osman, _ Cross ley , and Pittman, 
for the Commonwealth Office of Education, Sydney, Australia. 
London, Longmans, 1965. 

Examined: Student’s Books 1, 2, 3; Teacher’s Books 1, 2, 3. 



This is the commercial course that was adapted from the 
well known English for Newno mers to Aus tralia . As indicated by 
its title, it is based on a situational method. Intended for 
adults literate in their own language, the complete course 
contains 120 teacliing units. The illustrations are formalized 
rather than realistic. 

Tlie sound, practical teaching principles have been tested 
by much experience, and the work is well organized to be helpful 
to the teadier. Hownver, there are certain details that impress 
me as undesirable, details that seem to derive from theory rather 
than practice. For instance, the first lessons concern the 
pronouns I, you, he, she, and it , only. Theory says that peisonal 
pronouns are a good w^ay to begin because the students like to 
talk about themselves. Actual practice in the classroom says, 
”Yes, but . . . there’s not much you can say about these pronouns 
in the first lessons they are not the most productive items. 
Besides, if you happen to get a group of pcaple who have a 
cultural taboo about saying their own names, the first lesson 
is likelv to be a fiasco.” [On the other hand, there is no 
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reason that the first structural pattern cannot be a 
"productive" labelling pattern, with a slot that can be 
filled with a wide range of nouns , and that this pattern be 
accoinpanied by a dialogue in which the students learn to 
talk about I and You and He and She . 



Most of the advice to the teachers concerns oral teaching. 

Of particular interest: . 

a useful distinction between "setting a pattern , 
as a teacher would for a revision, and "presenting 

a pattern"; _ 

the principle of ’^ininiinLirii difference as the 

criterion suggested for selecting objects, etc., 

to be used in tl..e teaching situation; 

a description of teaching gestures, useful for 

eliminating time-consuming and distracting instructions; 

some language games, pages 69-72 of Teacher’s Book 1 

and pages 83 and 84 of Teacher’s Book 2; 

useful drills for practice in the linking of words ^ 

in fluent speech; (On the other hand, the pronunciation 

practice is based on British RP, (Received Pronunciation), 

and the intonation practice encourages a very 

monotonous speech.); 

in Book 3, more casual, conversational patterns thp 

previously introduced (e.g. , Would you mind 

....? I don’t suppose you would. I’m afraid 

there isn’t ...). Expressions like these can be used 
in dialogues during the latter stages of Fluency First. 



The Teaching of Structural Words and Sentence Patterns . A. S. Hornby. 
London, OTU.P. ,1966. 

Examined: Stages 1, 2, 3, 4. 



Strictly speaking, this series of books is not a course but 
advice on how to teach the patterns and "heavy-duty" words that 
are to be found in alir.ost any English as a second language course. 

It is a teacher’s helper that can be used with a prescribed 
curriculum or otlier prescribed textbooks. 

These books are invaluable, even though they are actually 
directed towards juniors^ , -Not only does Hornby provide substitution 
tables that reveal the special uses of basic patterns and of 
specific important words; he also offers concrete suggestions for 
making the teaching of thi| mgerial situational, so that the 
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meani.ng is made clear during presentation and practice. He 
gives illuminating reasons for his decisions about the sequence 
of instruction. 

It is even tempting to think that Fluency First might 
merely use this series and adapt directly from these books, but 
Hornby does include more than Fluency First can include, I 
think. However, it is worthwhile knowing that if students shov; 
that they have difficulty with a particular structure or with 
the correct use of structural words not initially included in 
Fluency First, Hornby can offer ijnmediate help. 

Basic Literacy and even Upgrading ins tractors ought to be 
made aware of the possible need some of their students may have 
for help with the structural problems of English. Hornby’s 
books could be of assistance to them. 



2. Courses in which, there are items or sections of special interest 
to Fluency First. 



Beginner’s C ree. Cree Vocabulary. Let’s Leam Cree. Nehiyawewin. 

W liat The y Do Book. Wild Animals. Little Hunter Book: Maches is. 

Preparedly Anne Anderson. No publishing information provided 
1970. 



These books contain very questionable linguistic statements, 
but they are fascinating expressions of a vigorous, enthusiastic, 
imaginative person who could probably teach students to speak 
Cree in spite of using highly unorthodox methods. 

Their value for Fluency First lies in their information 
about the North: habitats, characteristics, and lives of 

northern animals; traditional occupations of the northern Indian 
people, etc. 

The English reading material would not build a good English 
language foundation. Tenses, for instance, are wrongly used and 
mixed together. 



Distar. Prepared by Siegfried, .'Engeimann, Osbom, and Engelmann,. 
tor Science Research Associates. Chicago, 1969. 




The course includes: L^^age 1, 2; Reading 1, 2; Arithmetic 
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The course is not in itself relevant to the needs of 
Fluency First, since it was prepared for educationally 
disadvantaged children in the United States. However, it is 
useful to know something about the course because it is being 
used on an experimental basis in some northern Indian schools 
and is therefore under discussion in tliis area as a structured 
English-language course. 

Each section of the course is in a marvellously neat and 
attractive package. Tlie teacher is told exactly what to do and 
is expected not to deviate from these instructions . It Avould 
seem impossible to use this course effectively unless there 
were at least one teacher- aide in the classroom, for the teacher 
must give undivided attention to one small group at a time. Each 
language item is practised very thoroughly, repeatedly. There 
is a standard procedure for each lesson, and there is a standard 
procedure for each part of the lesson. A rapid pace of activity 
is maintained. There is a blatant system of rewards and non- 
rewards for ’’hard work” or for ’’not working hard”. 

The Teacher's Guide for Language 1 gives a useful list of 
concepts aimed at as part of language development. 

This IS a very scientifically developed course. It is 
somewhat comforting to discover that in this we 11 -financed, 
well- tested course, there can be small faults (e.g., sometimes 
words used in one lesson are not actually introduced until a 
later lesson) and serious omissions (e.g, , as far as I can 
observe, the children are never taught to ask questions themselves; 
only the teacher asks questions) . Another drawback is that the 
whole course is based on contact with pictures, which lack reality, 
rather than real things, which children can handle. 

Distar Reading teaches the basic code-breaking and compre- 
hension skills. There are two little features in this course 
that are of interest. From the first lessons the children are 
tau^t the formula, ”Say it fast”. That is, they practise saying 
two or three sounds in sequence, slowly, then get the order, 

”Say it fast”, and as a result of rapid sound combination hear 
the word they are learning. They begin with continuants, such 
as (m) and (n) , thus avoiding the awku^ard and confusing duh o guh 
sounding of the word dog that is characteristic of much phonic 
learning. Then, when they have acquired the habit of "saying it 
fast” at the teacher's order, they more closely approximaJLe the 
actual sound of a word, such as dog , when they reach the ^tops 
and affricates. 

The other small feature that appeals to me is the printing 
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o£ certain letter combinations in an luiohtrusively joined 
way , thus ; 

th v/K oh 5h Q/J. . 

Incidentally, in spite of the careful sound analys is , thei'e 
appears to be no symbol for the t^ as in thin. 

Distar Arithmetic appears to be truly arithmetic and not ^ 
mathematics , perhaps because the course is almost solely based 
on pictures rather than on real things. In the Teacher's 
Guide there is a useful list of separate arithmetical 
objectives . 



English. Language Bureau of the Public Service Commission. 
Curriculum m\d Methodolo[^- Unit. Ottawa, 1969 and 1970. 



examined: Level 1 (Provisional Revised Version) - Teadier's 

Manual, Units I-X; Workbook; Language Laboratory 
Texts, Tapes 1-25; Projectual Copies. 

This is the course used for French-speaking adults in the 
public service of Canada, and thus is intended for_ literate 
and wel] -educated persons, fajniliar with urban living. 

It is an oral course, but the students are allowed to see 
and write wliat will help them remember the oral work. Since 
it is assumed that most of the entrants already have some 
knowledge of English, a great deal of vocabulary is included 
in each unit from the beginning. Oral spelling also appears 
i.mmediately . Many drills and dialogues are provided, but the 
instructor is advised in the Preface to select from these, not 
to use them all. Natural, conversational English is employed 
in these dialo^^ies. Unfortunately, it is difficult to present 
some of tliem sitU; tionally. Some are long and idiomatic, and 
beginners have difficulty in comprehending as w^ell as remembering 
them. 



M)'' ovTi exTieriencs in using the fore-runner of this revi.sed 
course' ir. •968’ uas that the students found the great variety of 
wavs crf.M-_-d for saying substantially the same thing very 
confusing, especirSlly li. the early stages. From the instructor's 
point of view, il’.e lay-out of presentations and exercises is now 
clearer and thus improved. 

Altliough I think that the 'lengthy practice given in these 
units to the many pattems of the same stmacture (Subject + Verb 
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to be + Complement) becomes quite t lious , by the end of Unit X 
the student" has begun to gain a good strLictural foundation. 



Tlie workbook provides an opportunity for students to 
record the language to whicli they are exposed in the classroom. 
Ih.ere are also" copies of the same pictures used in the 
projectuals fo that the students can practise from the pictures 
orally, outside the classroom. 

llie tape scripts in the Language Laboratory Texts may be 
of use to Fluenc)^ First, although they appear quite dull. It 
is not clear to me whether the student's responses are intended 
to be purely mechcinical transformations or answers, according 
to a model,’ or whether there is any accompanying picture to 
provide a realistic situation Jor his speech. 

Tlic booklet showing nunhered copies of each projectual is 
a useful aid; the instructor does not liave to move the actual 
projectuals from the classroom to make his preparation. The 
pictures in the projectuals are clear and often amusing, but - 
as usual - they are’ urban and rather sophisticated. Nevertheless, 
they are well worth m examination. 



English Around the ^rld. Prepared by William Marquardt, Jean Miller, 
FH^eanor Hosman. Clonvi::w, Illinois, Scott, Foresman, and 
Company, 1970. 

Examined: Level I - Teaclier's Guidebook and Skills Book; 

Level 2 - Teacher's Guidebook and Skills Book. 

Tills course is not really relevant to Fluenq^ First. Its 
adverf'ising brochure claims that it can be used v'ith veiy young 
children, intermediates, and even adults, but its appeal is to 
young cliildren from other countries in American schools. Tliere 
are large posters and a collection of picture display cards to 
accompany the course. Tlie workbooks and pictures are attractive 
and clear; the teacher's guidebooks are detailed, with clear 
and use.ful advice; the whole impression is one of liveliness 
and activity. However, the approach seems to be at the fcuiiliar 
middle-class family and environment tliat is now denigrated in 
educational circles; in fact, when 1 first examined the books, 

I dubbed the course , "the Dick and Jane of TESL." 
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Ihe most interesting part of this cou-^se is probably the 
group of essays about TESL contained in tlie Teacher's (luidebook 
for Level 1, especially t^l^e,;vessay by Marquardt about "Gontrastive 
Malysis and the Teaching of English as a Second Language." 
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Although the value of contrastive analysis in the teaching 
of a second language is now being questioned, Prof s. 
Marquardt's information is of interest. He offers sane 
suggestions to teachers who find themselves teaching student, 
whose' mo tlier tongue has not already been analyzed contrastive y 

with English. 



Englisli For Todav. Prepared by the National Coimcil of Teachers 

Ihi^llsl^ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965 (rev. ed.). 

Fxanuned: Books 1-6; Teacher's Texts 2-6. 

I am handicapped in commenting on tliis course which, I 
understand, is extensively used in Merican Indian schools 
because Teacher's Text for Book 1 was not available at the 
time of this study. 

However, certain assumptions cam be made by ex^^ining the 
pupils’ books and the subsequent Teacher’s lexts. Hiere are, 
for instance, several indications tliat the course is in nt c 
for students who have already begun their education in ^otliet 
langua<^e * reading short paragraphs begins f airl) so n 
B®k l! as does the filling-in o£ blanks in bitten exercises; 

some of the vocabulary indicates rather .PTuSh 

(p g architect, engineer, in Lesson 5 of Book 1), numbers 
are iAtfT^HhEdcTTroir^^ and tlie pupils go on immediately 
to the full range of patterns for tellrng time, as well as 
counting to lOo! in the same lesson; the same appoach is used 
for the days, maiths, and calendar expressions; in Boo! 2 (after 
a Book 1 vocabularv of only about 100 words) the reading 
passages are lengtiiy and are already designed to give 
ifrelding for infohation (e.g., the first reading passage in 
Book 2 is about maps and compass points) . None of these 
approadies would be possible or advisable if the pupils ^^re 
gaining literacy and their first school -education througl 

this course. 

Tlie plan of the full course is strikingly different from 
that of most TEST courses: it appears to have been designed _ 

to providf not only instruction in oral English but also material 
for geography, social studies, science, jmd literature, 
this" rea<=on I see English For Toda v as a more extensi.e, 
improved', aAd much better financed Oxford ^ 

suffers from the same major deficiency that do* 

suffered from when used for beginners: the initxal stages do 

not provide for the essential integrated and ex^ierienp-ai 
learning that is a necessar)^ foundation for an education. 
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There are some very good features in this well plamed 
course: the language is ordinarily practical and useful; the 

"interviewing friends" sections (questions and answep about 
personal information) fill a practical need; the units are 
logicallv conceived. A few of the reading passages from_ 

Book 2 might be useful in the latter stages of l^luency First, 
as the language is controlled. 



English: Your New Language . Prepared by Leo U. Bernardo and Dora 11 

Pahtell. Morristovn, New Jersey. Silver Burdett Company, for 
General Learning Corporation, 1966. 



Examined: Books 1 and 2, Teacher's Edition; Book 2, Student’s 

Edition. (Audio tapes and phonograph records are 
also available.) 



Tills course uses an audio- lingual approach for adults who 
need help in mastering the skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing English. As one would expect in ai_ audio 
lingual approach, the emphasis of the oral work is on drills 
of many kinds and dialogues, rather than on activity, ^d 
thus requires rather a high degree of motivation, xl is tor 
students who are literate in their oim lai'^guage. 

Book 1 is designed to be used for at least 400 hours of 
instruction, as is Book 2. The proposed content of fluency 
First seems to he greater than that contained in Book 1, but 
much less than that of Book 2. Book 1 contains a vocabulary^ of 
approximately 1000 words. Students who complete Book 
successfully would be able to spealc at length, in Ifug sentences, 
with a fairly large vocabulary, and they would be able to read 
and write at a functional level. 



The lesson topics are very appropriate for adults, aiy. many 
are of interest to Fluency^ First. Even the reading materials 
are practical: e-g-j application forms, instruction:.'' for 

repair job.s, etc. On the other hand, the topics are related to 

the city, factoiy, etc. 

Tlie dialogues tend to be rather long, with long sentences. 
Memorization of them would be tedious. 



General Electronics Laboratory, Boston. Leaflet describing their 
Intensive Course in Engli^ (ICE) , consisting of text 
tapes, at the Elementary', Intermediate, Advanced, and Specialized 

Stages. ^ ' 
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'Hiis course does not appear to be relevant to the needs 
of Fluency First. However, there are two sections of the 

y 7 

advertising brochure that are of interest. 

1. The Elementary Stage, beginning at Level 0, is in 

two textbooks and 50 pre-recorded tapes , and includes 
basic phonology and grammatical structures: state- 

ments and questions: positive and negative; present 
arid past tense; using simple verbs; progressive verb 
phrases; perfect verb phrase; passive voice; modal 
phrase; their associated tag questions and short 

forms; basic noun and adjectival structures; ordinar)^ (?) 
.subordinate clauses ; common idioms; vocabulary of 
approximately 1350 items. In other words, the content 
is rather similar to what is proposed for Fluency First. 

2. The leaflet says that the exact number of study hours 
will vary. It is recommended that 250-300 hours of 
combined classroom and language laboratory work be 
devoted to each Elementary text. 

Therefore, at fiA^e hours a day, for five days a week 
or 25 hours a Aveek, the minimum time for this Elementary 
course Avould be 20 weeks, or five months. 

MoAvever, as Fluency First Avould begin instruction in 
reading and Avriting during the oral stage, it can be 
assumed that a student Avould be Avell into his Basic 
Literacy learning by the end of those five months. 

One Avonders uliether Fluency First students could 
actually get 500 hours of instruction in 20 Aveeks. 

This matter of time required is yet another reason 
for basing the Avork of the reading, Avriting, and 
activity sessions on the oral patterns; the oral Avork 
is thoroughly re-inforced by the reading and Avriting 
AVork, and the student can move on to neAv oral Avork. 



An Intensive Course in English . English Language Institute Course, 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1969-70 (latest 
printing) . 



Examined: English Pattern Practices (Lado; Fries); English 

Sentence Pa:tems (Lado; Fries); Vocabulary in 
Context (Franklin; Mg^kle: StrainJT Also (noT yet 
arrived) English CjjjiA&rsation Practices (Phinney; 
MinkeAvitz; Nil 
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This course is a standard reference for the oral, 
structural approach. It is intended for students of the 
hnglish language at the intermediate level, who know some 
English l^ut have had little opportunity to use it. I believe 
that it is directed mainly towards the foregin university 
student in the United States. Its constant revisions have 
brought improvements to the original course. 

Much of the material is at a more advanced level tha:. the 
Fluency First course, but it is so thorough that Fluency First 
may be able to select some material from it (e.g. , drills on 
phrasal \crbs). Its approach, however, is in some ways 
opposite to that of Fluena^ First: that is, rather than 

beginning from a situation, as Fluency First must do because 
of its students who will be illiterate beginners, this course 
starts from a structure and leads towards a situation. 



An Introduction to Canadian English. Prepared by Carson W. Martin. 
Toronto, Ontario Department of the Provincial Secretary and 
Citizenship, 1964. 

Examined: Teadier's Handbook, Book 1, including Supplementary 

Material, and Teacher's Handbook, Book 2. Student's 
Workbook, Book 1, including Supplementary Material, 
and Student's Workbook, Book 2. Charts, Book 1. 

I understand that this course has been very recently 
revised; the new version may be quite different. 

Tills course for adult New Canadians is based on the standard 
oral approach with drills, conversations (dialogues), action 
chains, and oral stories. Reading and writing begins immediately. 
I therefore assume that the course is directed towards adults 
who are already literate in their o\m language. The material 
is obviously for educated people who knov/ about tlie countries of 
the world, are acquainted with maps, and so on. 

Some advice about making the drill-presentations situational 
is given, but the hundreds of conversations are not situationally 
presented. I think th would be hard to remember. The English 
used in these convers is, however, is practical an.d natural, 
llie action- diains may be .iseful in Fluency First, as may the 
idea of the short stories told orally before reading, with their 
accompanying structural drills and comprehension questions. Some 
of the drill tables are ver>^ vjell worked or 




A great deal of vocabulaiv is tauglit. Before the end 
of Book 1, for instance, students are asked to deal with 
content words such as d^Li_gation, necessity , possession , etc. 

T!ie units arc long; aif instrii'ci or must do a great deal of 
planning to form scf)arate lessons out of a unit. 

ling to Use knglisli as a Second ka.ngua ge . Prepared by 
Tir'MH!ornradf~^iTlM.n-inoccn ’ (Canadian Texts in English 
as a Second Language). Centre Lducatil et Culturel, Inc., 

(CLCl) , Montreal, 1966. 

Tbnimined : Teadier's Manual, Rook 1 and Book 2. 

Ihere is also a Book 5. 

The underlying theory of this course is pedagogically very 
sound, as one would exT-iect from Dr. Finocchiaro. It was witten 
for yoimg people in the 11-18 year group - in other words, for 
those already literate in their oun laitguage and in a traditional 
classroom situation. The text was not prepared for one 
homogeneous language group. The authors used a spiral approacli. 
Useful advice is given to teachers in the Teacher Manual. 

A unit contains; a dialogue, with a picture; pronunciation 
practice; useful words and expressions; patterns of language; 
pattern practice; conversation practice; listening and speaking 
practice, whidi is later extended to reading and later still 
to writing; games and activities. 

IPA (International Phonetic Association) trans»^ription is 
used for reference. There cippear to be some modifications of 
IPA which may cause some confusion (e.g. , (y) is used for yes, 
wliereas (y) in standard IPA represents the vowel sound in the 
French pur) . 



There are some good suggestions for gaaes that may have an 
appeal to adults, as v/ell as to this age group. (Teacher’s 
Manual, page 118). 



To be honest, 1 must say that I felt disappointed by this 
course. I have always had veiy high respect for Dr. Finocchiaro’ 
kncwledge and exposition of TESL theory, yet the course seems to 
me to liave outstanding faults. For instance, a great deal of 
varied pattern content is lumped together in a miit, even in 
the first unit. A well .qualified teacher would be able to use 
tJie material and from it plan sepeirate lessons, but one wonders 
wh)' the course is not arranged so tliat this burden does not have 
to fall on the classroom teachdT. Tlien, the dialogues liave 
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long sentences; they would be difficult to teach, difficult 
to remember, and they might defeat their purpose by being 
discouraging. It seems to me that the authors have been so 
afraid of boring learners, or possibly of inhibiting the 
creativity of teachers , that they have made the units very 
complex. It is as if they have not put themselves in the 
place of a student who does not know English, as if they can- 
not understand that learners will not grasp the meaning of 
a new sentence just because we native speakers of English 
know what it means. Probably the bright students of a class 
would show good results while following this course with a 
good language teacher, but I fear that the less bright or 
less interested students would merely be bewildered. 



Reader's Digest Readings. Prepared by Aileen Traver Kitchin. 
PleasantvTlle , New York , Reader's Digest Services, Inc., 

1964. 

Examined: Books 1-6. 

These collections of stories and articles, with accom- 
panying exercises, have been prepared for learneis of English 
as a second language. They have a controlled vocabulary: 

Books 1 and 2 = ap]:»roximately 500 words; Bocks 3 and 4 = 
approximately 1000 words ; Books 5 and 6 = approximately 2000 
words . 

This vocabulary control sho' Id be helpful to readers 
who have learned English as a second language. On the other 
handy structure has apparently not been controlled, except 
that the sentences are kept fairly short, k reader will 
meet a full range of tenses, verbal forms, and clauses, as 
well as a few special patterns that Fluency First will pro- 
bably not be able to include (e.g. He was to live with sonitcne. 

The stories and articles have a great deal of general 
"human interest", but I do not know whether all the Fluency 
First students would be interested in them. However, if they 
intend to continue their education into an upgrading course, 
a point must come at which their reading interests v:ill have 
to expand. Selected readings from these books that are at 
least limited in vocabulary may act as a bridge between com- 
pletely controlled reading and reading material that is uncon- 
trolled linguisticnlly . 
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Courses of limited interest to Fluency First . 



Tlie Alaskan Readers. Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Exmnirvd; the ex|ilanatory brochure. 

Any material tliat is being especially prepared for 
teaching reading to northern Indian and Eskimo people is of 
interest to Fluency First. However, the qr.es tion I ajn left 
with after examining tliese plans for a carefully prepared 
course, based on the notion of the graphoneme, is; why is 
there no mention of how the children following this course 
are supposed to learn Fngli s h , not just to J.earn to read 
English words and sentences? 



Tlie Basic Oral English Course _fo^r Kindergarten and Grade One Begin- 
Hers, and The Oral E nglish Cour se Books 2, 5, 4. Prepared by Rose 
Colllou for the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 

Indimi Affairs Branch. Queens Printer, 1966. 

Other materials examined; instructional materials for a 

"Synthetical Phonics Program", 
with a Teacher's Guidebook; a 
large collection of clear line- 
drawings to j.llustrate words and 
sentences . 

Tne first book is designed to be used either with kinder- 
garten children or witli first- graders . There are comments to 
show suitably different approaches and content for these t\\/o 
levels. The material is for oral use only, but the normal 
Grade 1 curriculum is also to be covered in the same sdiool^ 
year, ^llve autlioi says that this book can be used with English- 
speaking pupils also. Tliere are 20 units of five lessons each. 

There is some structural work, and some interesting games 
and activities (suitable for young children) are suggested for 
it. However, my impression is that a great deal is pushed to- 
gether into a very short teaching time. For instance, singulais 
and plurals of new vocabulaiy^ are taught together in the first 
lessons, with irregularly formed plurals included. It is dif- 
ficult to see how children «vho do not know any Englisn would 
have a real opportunity to learn the meaning of the words , the 
singular-plural distinction, and the resulting structural differ- 
ences, all at the same time. , 
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The learning burden is very heavy. For instance, Lesson 
4 o£ Unit 3, which would probably occur sometime in early 
October o£ the scliool year, introduces 32 verbs to be used in 
the Present Continuous Tense, with all the di££erent pronoun 
subjects. Another lesson contains 19 prepositions, which are 
to be used in two di££erent patterns in the same lesson. There 
appears to be no cl. ear di££erentiation between vocabulary and 
patterns . 

By the end o£ Book 2 (Grade 2) the sentences £or the 
children's reading are quite complicated. For example, "They 
realized they were not altogether too sure o£ how to go about 
collecting Funds." 

In the books for higher levels there are useful vocabulary 
lists which point out words that should be learned, but there 
is no advice about the situational teaching of these words, 
and after Book 1 there is no structural practice except for 
verb drills. 

The phonic charts are probably useful to the teachers. 
However, the explanation o£ the "52 Basic Sounds" lea'/es me, 
to say the least, very uncomfortable. Here are some examples 
' that should show why I am Uxicomfor table: 

(a) The c in cat and the k in kite are listed as two 
separate sbuads . The vowel sound in train and in 
play is listed as two separate sounds. There are 
several other similar examples. 

(bl The th in thumb is listed, but there is no mention 
o£ the ^ sound in that. The vowel sound of book 
is listed, but there is no mention o£ the long 
sound as in boot . 

(c) The ow is listed as Sound #37; the two examples are 
owl and snow. 



(d) The ur in furniture , er in mother , and ^ in girl 
are all listed as 3 separate sounds, but there is 
no mention of other spellings producing the same 
sound, such as earth . 

(e) The sound [3-^. as in measure and pleasure is not 
listed at all. -• 

(£) The explanation cannot possibly be merely ^at the 
word sound is conf^i^iwith the word spellings ; if 
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it were so, Sound #21 (the vowel sound o£ u as in^ 
umbrella) would be followed by another spelling of 
the same soimds, e.g., mother . 

(g) On the teaching card for oo as in book there are 
three verses: one is properly about look , but the 

other two begin ** Moon , moon , come doivn” and ”God 
bless the moon.’‘ 



The Bruton English Course for Adults . Prepared by J. G. Bruton. 

' London, Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. , 1969. 

Examined: Book 1; Teacher’s Book 1. 

This course seems o£ little use to Fluency First. The 
cultural orientation is distinctly British 5 the pronunciation 
work is based on British RP (Received Pronunciation) vdth IPA 
transcription 5 th.6 topics ar© sophisticated! scenes in coffee 
bars, talk of nationalities and of Shakespeare; and the material 
is not presented in any new or especially interesting ways. 

He suggests an outline of the steps involved in teaching 
a new structure, as follows: Teacher’s presentation, with 

student participation a possibility; Production; Consolidation, 
with "massive” oral practice; Exploitation, with use of the 
structure in different contexts. Reading becomes more iu 5 »or- 
tant in the last stage. 



English Through Pictures. Prepared by I;. A. Richards and^Christine^ 
Gibson. New York , Washington Square Press (Simon and Schuster) , 

1945.- ■ 

Examined: Book 1; First Workbook; First Steps in Reading 

feglish. 

This course seems to me most useful' for "the literate, ^ 

■v^ 0 iX-motivated adult who wants^^tb (and:; can) almost teach him~ 
self. (He would. need help with the sounds of English.) The 

books arejyery dieaply:;;^fod:uc^ 

/ Gonventibhal pictures with sticky 
/ show the situation expressed by each sen^ (at first), and 

/ later by a, cluster of related sentences.- Useful structural 
/ patt'eMs and words "have bj^n'"selected,:^'l^^ the p^ ~ : 

/ not practised extensive!^ ' 

/ very complex ideas are being es^presseo &^ fe 

o ' passages . Book 1: includes 2 uses about 

:-:.v;;ioo 0 ^w 6 ras.^ 
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Th© v 7 orld)ook would also b© h©lpful to th© adult t©achiug\^ 
hims©l£ English. Answ©rs to tli© qu©stions ar© at th© back. 

How©v©r, th© ex©rcis©s s©©m quit© dull. A stud©nt would n©©d 
a high level of motivation to persevere. 

The reading book uses the same patterns found in the basic 
text. The approach is to introduce only words spelled with a . 
limited number of letters, gradually adding new letters; At 
first, there are only seven letters. Hwever, this concentra- 
tion on limiting the number of letters ignores the sounds repre- 
sented by those letters. A student would, in fact, have to 
memorize the words. 

The course seems to have little or no value for Fluency 
First. 

HELP Through Learning En glish . Prepared by Elizabeth Mitchell for 
the Home Education Livelihood Program. United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This course of 16 teaching units was designed for adult 
literacy classes in the Home Education Livelihood Pi'ogram in 
New Mexico. The emphasis is on memorization through oral and 
written drills. 

All new material is presented in the form of conversation, 
idiich the students memorize. After oral practice these drills 
are read and copied. The teacher helps the students put the 
conversations to use in everyday life. The reading begins 
immediately after an oral presentation, and depends on a look- 
say approach. The methods for teaching letter-formation are 
not made clear . : . ■ ; ■ ■ 

A greait deal of vociulary is taught qiiite early for use 
in the singular and plural forms of one pattern CIt-s a ^ . / 

They are ) . Some useful advice is given to the teachers 
at -thft hfigiTy nTT ig of each unit, but •&© advice is not very 
■ V'thorou^. ■ , .. ■ - 

T hit; rnnr<;ft puts immense reliance on students^ ability 
to .memorizq.^^, students axe not gi^enM developed 

' Qt-pirt iTrai work • that would help ' them to their own 

Riglish; th^^ ^ 

cqmbination.'L : SojM& 
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Methode R.E.M.I. ’’Plan d’utilisation dans les classes maternelles 
et primaires” (infant and prmaiy classes) . Montreal, Les 
Enterprises Education Nouvelle, Inc. , undated. 



No actual content for the course in English giyen to 
French-speaking children is shovn in this leaflet. The plan 
requires a record player and a fihijstrip projector, as well 
as a picture book and a book showing the texts of the records. 
The course is basically oral, but the children are pennitted 
to write what they wish in order to remerber. Songs are lased 
yery frequently. At the end of a lesson there is a ’’control”, 
in which the children reply to questions by marking / for 
True , X for False , and /WN for I don’t know. 

Michigan Language Program. New York, Learning Research Associates 
CLM), 1970. 

Examined: Advertising brochinres. 



This course is not relevant to the needs of Fluency First. 
It is designed for (a) beginning readers (b) readers of any age 
who have reading problems, and (c) exceptional children. The - 
learner works at his own pace, advancing when he achieves suc- 
cess. Stick- figures are used in the pictures, in an atteuipt 
to offer ’’culture- fair” material. The skills being aimed at 
are reduced to clear statements in the form of instruction to 
a class. There are very detailed instructions for ’’administer- 
ing” the course. . ; T ' ' 




Scope and Sequence in the Teacdiing of English as a N^ Language to 
Adults. Beginning Level. (Fundamental Adult Education Series) .- - 
~lfew York, Board of Education of the City of New York 1968;’ 

Teaching Dialogues : English as a New Language for Adults . Teacher’s 

Guide. New York, Board of Education of the City of New York, 
1966. 



I think these two books refer n but* it 

is ^fficult to be sure. . Scope and Sequence supplements a • 
m^ual' caO-led Teaching .English - a^ a New Language , rl^Mc^ we do • 
not possess. This course i^ apparently . 

another language, as the sfudqiits are expected 
names and read from the blackboard in their„;fi^^ 

course has an urban orien^^^on , even musing New 'York- place names . . 

It seems practical bv^^ dull , wildi no ^activity but dnlis and 
memorized dialogue^ the oral ^.sessioi^. 
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Teachirig Dialogues contains the scripts for tapes of 
drills and dialogues, but in the introduction it is stated 
that the dialogues may be learned without a language labor- 
atory. opinion is that some of the taped drills are exces- 
sively simple (pure repetition) and that the dialogues are 
far too long, especially for beginners. 



Success With English . Edited by Geoffrey Broughton. Haimondsworth, 
Middlesex, England, Penguin Books Ltd., 1968. 



Examined; Coursebook 1, Teacher *s Book 1, Workbook 1, A 
First Reader, Tapescripts 1. 



This is a course prepared for adults or older school 
children. It is stated that the rate of teaching is fa s ter 
than that in ordinary school courses. It has a distinct British 
cultural orientation. 



Some interesting features are: useful comments about struc 

ture and pronunciation drills for tape recorder use; an alpha- 
betical list of 940 head-words used in Stage 1; the scripts 
for tape-recorded structural and pronunciation drills. 



The lessons do not seem very interesting, but they have 
the merit of not being too complicated too soon. There are 
dozens and dozens of substitution tables and instructions for 
dealing with them in different ways. 

The workbook seems to be more interesting than the general 
run of workbooks . It contains crossword puzzles and similar 
games. :■ 

The reader contains a good variety of types of reading: 
dialogues, a telephone call, some long stories - all with well- 
controlled tenses. 



Some articles about courses or research studies . 



English for American 
. :ti<m Programs;, 



vx 0 A newsl^tt^^ &om^ 

Bureaii of Jiidian Affairs^': Fall , 19 70 






: Dr. Evelyn 
are , -particularly 
child of school 
tain English struc 



to this g^^ 

. . She' shows that ^ Bng^^ 
age has often not master^, c6llpietely cer- 



^- 




re, teachers of English as a 
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second language should not demand a hi^er standard o£ their 
beginners than is achieved by children who are native speakers 
o£ English. Speci£ic examples o£ structures that caiase di£- 
£iculty are given. 



"Frontier College: Media on an Indian Reserve", an article, in ; 

Challenge £or Change , the newsletter o£ the National Film 
Board, #4, 1969. 

This is a most interesting article about a project with 
0 jibway Indians at Fort Hope in Ontario. The young instructors 
took great care to build a good Foundation o£ confidence be£ore 
they tried to start any course; they Found out what the Indian 
people wanted to learn (English and maths) . Mien the courses 
started, the instructors gave evening classes and made day-time 
tutoring available. 

Photographic and sound equipment was used, partly to help 
the people become more aware o£ themselves. The camera and 
recorder were operated only by men±>ers o£ the coraraunity. It 
was learned that the Indian people did not object to being pho- 
tographed even in their homes, as lo:^ as the equipment was 
handled by one oF themselves. The Films made include sequences 
about moos ehide sewing, logging, skidoo racing, children playing, 
dogs Fighting, etc. The equipment proved satisfactory in cold 
weather, but sometimes had to be heated before use. 

I would like to learn about the results of this interesting 
experiment. I would also be concerned in a similar experiment 
about the breakdown of equipment in an isolated community like 
this and about the developing o£ Film there. 



Gladstone, J. R., "An Experiential Approach to the Teaching o£ English 
as a Second Language". English Language Teaching , ^fey, .1967. 
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This article describes a way of evaluating t^ progress 
in oral English of English as a second language learnei^. , In 
this school, pupils^ interviews on :e^^ 

TtereaFter> th^ pupils were re- intei^ 

Each pupilts interviews were put toge^ on one master; ta^ 
’T'Jatural-^^setfin^^ inteiviews were rec^^ bape 

recchxiers.^ 
each pupil, , 
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The purposes of these studies were to ^sess fte tea^g 
abilities of Indian children in tte 

and to conpare them with the reading abilities of ^^l^ren ^ 

an integrated school. Results showed that children in the in , 
tegrated school had higher reading levels. 

I find myself astonished by this survey. Here is a study, 
by an obviously well qualified reading 

reading levels of Indian children; not once does this educator 
make aly reference to any 

of the children, their loiowledge of English - the language o 
?L reading materials or tiie relative °|^|^en 

mother tongue and English. He seems surprised that the ^ildren 
did not do^etter on the listening test than on reading 
test He found that children who showed certain levels o± 
wo?dlca!fl4 skills often had mu*, lower 

(Incidentally, that is a point of interest doe7 

^d Fluency First; mere ability to sound out tiie words does^ 
not ensure comprehension.) Yet not once does he wonder *out 
the children's language background, except in the ^^e th^ 
he believes they should have more "Iffiguage ex^riOTce . 

SglSted boEks or other resource materials these 

children's reading skills recognizes the possibility *at ^ese 
children's problems may not be the s^e ^ those of Englis 

speaking children mth reading disabilities. 

One of the basic points of this 
has not been made clear. Dr. Gordon states that^the 51 inte 
grated non- reserve students" Were randomly selected from the 
fotal population of the Punnichy Spools, grade ^ to 

children who lived off the reserve? or 5°"' 

children? or were some Indian and some non- Indian, md ir * > 
were non- Indian, what is the reason for including them in tms 

Study? 



Green, Richard. ’’Visiml Literacy: 

Northian Newsletter , Number 20, Februar>^, 1971* 



From The 
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‘ The iargon of this article Is: jarring, but the ddea_is ^ 
excellent, and therefore 5^e article should- be noted by • uency 
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First dev6lopiirs . (In fact, the idea of using a cairiGra to 
record what the students theFiS elves do, and then to use the 
resulting pictures for language work, was proposed for Fluency- 
First in tiie initial concept study.) In any northern community, 
especially, I would recommend the Polaroid camera so -that pic- 
tures can be developed immediately . Furthermore , I would -think 
tliat under any circumstances the delay necessitated by sending 
film away for developing would lessen the motivational effect. 



Rubel, Arthur J. "Some Cultural Anthropological Aspects of English 
as a Second Language". AERA Symposium, 1966. 

This study of M^ican- Americans in southern Texas who 
were being taught English as a second language is not of much 
relevance to Fluency First, except for one ve-j^ import^t con- 
clusion, which is xvorthwhile noting. The Mexican- Americans 
realized the value to them economically of learning English, 
but they did not want to give up their o\m language or to adopt 
otlier "Anglo" cultural traits. Prohibitions that were made 
against speaking Spanish on the school grounds produced a very 
negative effect; the Mexican- American children became hostile 
to English because of the prohibition, which increased the 
importance of spoken Spanish in the eyes of these children and 
their families. 



Stemmier, Anne 0. "The Psychological and Cognitive Aspects of the 

Teaching of English as a Second Language". San Antonio Research 
Project, 1966. 



This study of tv^^o controlled educational studies concerning 
Spanish- speaking children aged 6 - 9 years in an English en- 
vironment dees not have a direct relevance to Fluency First, 
but tlie specific suggestions about ways in which English lan- 
guage patterns and teaching methods can assist in strengthening 
a self-concept are extremely interesting and merit study. 

The ERIC reporduction of some pages is imfortunately^ v^ 
poor. ■" ' ' 




D. Books and articles about Indian cul-ture aiid history. 



Publications available at NewStart. ~ y 
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Chance, Noiman A. , ed. Conflict in Culture : Problems in Develop- 

mental Change Among the Cre^. Ottawa, Canadian Research C^tre 
for Anthropology. St. Paul University, 1968. 

Members of the development team should be acquainted 
with this book. It provides a background for understanding 
the social and personal problems that Fluency First students 
may have. 

The Cree described here are Eastern Cree in the James 
Bay area. 



Coanbs , I . Madison. The Educational Disadv^tage of the Indian 
American Student . Las Cruces , New ^fexico , New ^fexico State 
University, 1970. 



This well researched booklet mainly concerns Indian 
children and their education in schools. I believe, however, 
that it is worthwhile scanning. The author refers to up-to- 
date studies vhich show some positive improvements in Indian 
education in the Iftii ted States. There is also a short section 
about early childhood and adult education (pages 106-110). 



Lang, Melvin. "Cultural Shock and the Teacher Coips: The Identi- 

fication of Conflict". AERA, February, 1971, New York. • 



This article about differing attitudes and eicpectancies 
of the college graduates in the Teacher Corps and the Hawaiian 
low- income families of the children these graduates were 
teaching, is an interesting one for members of the Fluency 
First development teams to scan, because similar differences 
of attitudes and expectancies may be encountered in a Fluency 
First course. 



The Mosk-ox. I" ■ Saskatoon, Institute of NOrtheni Studies , University 
of Saskatchewan. ' 

Volume 4. This issue contains a bibliography intended 
a source list for pe^qnsv wox^l^^ and 

; Eskimb - people .V Jhere . is :a yexy short ' TESL i; (It 

s&Mi^ 3 L pity that" the^re^ the TKL s<^tiqn are few 

and that all are North MeH(^, 'i^hen there is such a wealth 
of material available ;%om.othe^ countries, .asjwell.) 



ERIC 
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Volume 5. In the article by Gillian King entitled "A 
Cons iderat ion of Factors Affecting the Development of LaRonge, 
Saslcatchewan" , Table 4 shows the ed^jicational level of Indians 
and non- Indians over 17 years of age in LaRonge in 1966. 

Volume 6. Several article^, in this issue describe a 
resettlement of Chipewyan Indians in northern Manitoba. The 
iiiportant parts for the development team are those that concern 
the Chipewyan way of life, their family structure, and their 
attitudes. Ihis is valuable material. 



A Syllabus on Indian History ^d Culture. Saskatoon, Indian and 

Northern Curriculum Resources Centre, Iftiiv^^ity of Saskatchewan, 
i970. ? 



The aim of this syllabus is "to give the Indian student 
a ’both-and* education, where he will not be forced to choose 
between being an Indian or a white man but will be able to 
operate at both levels without having to divorce himself from 
his own way of life. - In otiier words, to become a modem 
Indian." The references and discussion topics may be useful 
to Fluency First. Ikifortunately, there is only minimal refer- 
ence to the northern Indians of this pro'vince. 



Symington, Fraser. The Canadian Indian . Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, Ltd., 1969. 

The entire book is of general interest to aiiyone working 
on a course directed towai*ck Indian people, and it ea^ toi 
read. 

There are several specific references that are particularly 
noteworthy: page 42 - characteristics that envied Indians to 

survive in the past; page 55. - them re:^ 60 - 

their distaste for any form of coercion^ page 
thinking and Indian languages; page 92 - Ihdiah speech. 



lecher Aide ^de for Ito Qfe 

of publication) , 1970 . ' OProb^l^^ayai^ of 

Indian Affairs, Btigham iCity, Utkh.) 1 




Menhirs sii^i0fme^;tea^^ 

an interesting book^^^^^^^:ah.^ Tfere m 

tural differences betw^em Nayajos and ncni- Indie s y -the 

cultu3^ premises of Ifey^os^ - 
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Possibly it might be a good idea to prepare a booklet o£ 
this type for the training of instructors. 



Teacher’s Guide to Resource Materials in Cross-Cultural Eduction . 
Pirt One: Indians, Eskimos, EZ Early Explorers. Saskatoon, 

Indian and Northem Curriculum Resources Centre, Uiiversity 
of Saskatchewan, 1970. 

This book lists sources of material about Indian people 
and Indian culture that may be useful to Fluency First. Many 
of the books and visual aids, however, are either about Indians 
in general or about American Indians. 

A criticism is that sometimes there is no clear statement 
about vho made a film or where it can be obtained. 



2, Some suggestions about books, films, and filmstrips about 
j Indian people that could be pr(xnired throi^ Inter- 
j Library Loan at the appropriate stage of developmeiit of 
Fluency First. 

Canada. Department of Indi^ Affairs and NortdieTn Development. 
TT>dians of the Prairie Provinces. Ottawa, (^leen’s 
Printer, 1967. 

an Corrections Association. The India and, the Liaw. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1967. 



Clark, Ella E. Indian Legends of Canada. Toronto, McClelland, 1960. 
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Howard, J. K. Strange Empire . Morrow, 1952. , 

(The Story of Louis Riel and the Northwest Rebellions.) 



Bmt , Ben. Indian Crafts and Lore . Toronto, Masson BooR Co . of 
Canada, 1966. 

(Sectioris on Cree and Chipewyan beadwork, dancing, cos- 
tumes, and clothing-making) 

Jenriess, Diamond. The Cor n Goddess and Other Tales from Indian 

Canada. Ottawa J Queen* s Printer , 1960 (second edition) . 

(The Canadian Indian’s view of the universe illustra.ted 
in 25 stories.) 

Roessel, Robert, Jr. , ed. Education of the Indian Adult . Tempe, 

Arizona, Indian Education Center, Arizona State ILiiversity, 
. 1962'. 

Roessel, Robert A. , Jr c^ , ,a^ Lee, ed^ ^ Education fOT the 

Adult Indian CcaMn^ Indian Education 

Center, Ariz^a St ato^^^^ :: 



Shuman, Noima, 



y 



IVbod, Jfexiy Chiefs Toronto, 
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(CMpewyan Indians on a reserve in northern Saskatd'iewan.) 
Film: Caribou Hunters . 

rindians o£ northern Manitoba and their search^for caribou, 

their main source o£ £ood. There is no 

this is obtainable. It is listed p Teacher_s 

Materials in Cross- Cultural Education , Indian and Northern Cur 

riculumHesources Centre, on page 6 o£ the section on Eskmo 

and Northern Indian Cultures . 



E. 



Periodicals to vMch sidjscription is recbnimended: 



English Teaching Forum . (This periodical h^ discontinued.) 



Fngl 1 sh Language Teaching . Published by O^ord 

in association British^ Council. 



IMiversity Press 



Language Learning: A Journal of AppUed Linguistics.^^^^/^ 

itTthe IJhiversity o£ Mic^^ 

on 



£or the English- Teaching;, 
cil and the Centne?, £on^ 



TESOL buarterly> ; ffie Jcraii^ for Tfeaciers; :oE::Engl^;;tt 
"o^Other Languages^ : I^lished at Jfeorgdtownj^ 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■ - • '1.'. . '-r- • ' . . , 

ton. 



:V£:V'- 



• . ■ - i'. . . •- ' 

■-.■A.vA..'- . V '-a.- .:-;V ; • j 'to-.. 

F. 7 Mditid^ 7; ,v .. . 

■ ; Re£eren^;| 






Davies , Alan, ed. Language Testing Syinposi''-ini . 
Press, Toronto, 1968. 



Oxford University 



Edwards, Mary. Cree : An Intensive Language Course. Northern 

Canada Evangelical Mission Inc, , 58 - 18th St. East , Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan. 

Ellis, C. D. Spoken Cree. Church House, 600 Jarvis St. , Toronto, 
'1962. . 

Fries , Charles C. Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language . 
University of Michigan Press. 

Harris, David. Testing English as a Second Language. McGrnw Ehll Co. 

Hives, Rev. H. E. A Cree Grammar . Anglican Book Centre , 604 
Jarvis St. , Toronto, 5. v v 

Hornby, A. S. A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English . Oxford 
University Press, 1954. 

Lee, W. R. and M. Dodderidge. Time for a Song . Longmans, London. 

Phinney, Maxine Guin; Hok Minkewitz; Nilsen. English Conversation 
Practices : An Intensive Course in English Supplement. English 

Language Institute, Arm. Arbor, Michigan. 

Prator, Clifford. Manual of American English Pronunciation . . Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, New York, .196a. - ' 



Courses 



A' cpurse of igraded d 

London, 1968^ 
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II PROPOSED COURSE CONTENT 



A. Structural Content 



1. Selection of Structures : An Explanatory Note . 



Most TESL courses are rightly very detailed and thorough. ^ It 
is tempting to include in Fluency First all the instructional items 

observed in these prepared coiirses /and sometimes ^it is nearly _pnpos- 
sible to nrake a satisfactory decision about including or excluding 

a certain item. 




Even a thorough and scientitic stuay of the language items in 
iise in the 5-10 Upgrading curriculum would not provide -me an^er 

to the question of what should be included in Fluency, F^^ prepare 

the Students' for the language they will need in l^grad^^ 
there are so many separate items in Idiat linguistically ^u^ 
material that one might end by being discouraged or insisting on a 
two or three year TESL course to precede the Upgrading course; second, 
not every nev/ language item in English requires oral presentation 

and drill first; there are many that can be quickly e:^lain^ or c^ 
even be tackled independently by a student, through, his ^readmg and 
questions, if he has a basic foxmdation in -Ae English " ‘ 

he can use' to generate further dev-elopmei^P in^B 



Mosh prepared cpurses^^^^^'f^ 
long period of time. They are 
literate adults vho : want io learn 
:as 



are 
, on 



to extend over a 

to well-motivated, 

as 
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of a 5-10 Upgrading course if they so desire; Cb) specifically, they 
should be able to read, with comprehension, all the normal :^truc- 
tional materials of a 5-10 Upgrading course and write what is req^red 
in that course; or, if they are not already acquainted witli certain 
structural or lexical items vhich they meet in their reading, they 
should have sufficient knowledge of hw to leam their meaning and 
use to enable them to overcome their deficiencies. 



Thus, I have tried to keep the instructionaljlst as short as 
possible without defeating the vep^ purpose of Fluency First. I have 
tended to omit altogether , or to indicate limited importance for , 
certain patterns of English that are usually included in TESL^ courses, 
such as the siibtleties of question tags, passive and perfect infini- 
tives, interpretation and use of double nouns fe.g. , chocolate milk 
vs. milk chocolate; do g sled vs . sled dog) . ^though ^ all those items 
are necessary for good, natural English speech , I believe that, given 
the required foundation, the students can continue to xearn such ^ 
language items , by means of their reading and bther instruction^^ if 
and when they are encoimtered. After all, other adults ^ entering an 
Upgrading course may not know everything ■ about the Biglish language , 
•.either^ 

On the Other hand, I have included such items ^ most of the 
tenses, modals, and m.any conjunctions, a con5)reheiision of whi.ph 
seems to be nearly impossible to acquire independently , p^ticularly 
because the native languages of the prospective sliidents have struc- 
ture that is extrem.ely different from English structure.; 
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Incidentally, instructional techniques can also play a part in 
strengthening self-concept. For instance, when a student learns 
the new language by speaking about himself and about what he is 
doing or has done rather than about what is in books or in. pictures, 
the implication is that what he does and says has importance. 



It is utterly ifi 5 )ossible in any basic course to teach everything 
about a language. As mentioned, the instructional list for Fluency 
First, that I have proposed, has been quite ruthlessly pared down. 

It may become obvious in the pilot colors e, or with individual students 
at any time, that instruction is necessary for certain items that were 
not included. In that event, I suggest that the most helpful aid may 
be A. S. Homby^s Teaching of Structioral Words and Sentence Patterns . 
His tables provide many more examples and particular uses than have 
been proposed for Fluency First, and his practical advice on situa- 
tional presentation and practice would be invalu^le to an instructor 
\dio needed to find lesson material quickly. 



2. Summary Outline of the Proposed Structural Contents for Fluency 
First, wT-th a reference list 



Sentence Types ^ 

A. Sinple sentences , positive arid negative 
Questions V; - ■■■ 



B 






1. y yps-nri q^^ acquaintance with 

negative yes -no questions ; 

2 . opencj^stions' 



G. 

D. 



Short answer foims 



Requests and^^c^ 
E. : Common 



■i ■ 









excl^atoiy sentences '• 

• s:-r.v- r.;.'' ^r- .v:.- r.' .■ 



“ ■; ; • ■ . .i.'. 






vy>.- 
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1. time clauses 

2. conditional clauses 

3. relative clauses . 

4. sinrole forms of indirect statements and questions 

5. other siibordinate claiases with common conjunctions 

J. Inverted word order in short statements witti anomalous 
finites 

Verbs and Verb Phrases 



A 



B 




The verbs 

1. be, have, and otlier anomalous finites ^ , 

2. meF^rbs, especially the and 

conmon irregularly formed verbs 

3. common verb and particle combinations and common 

phrasal verbs ^ 

Their forms 



1. tense/aspect, in active voice: Present Continuous , 

Simple Past. Future fgoing to) , Simple Present, 
Future (will) , Present Perfect, Past Continuous, 

Present Perfect Continuous, Past Per^ 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



contractions 



^s 



other non- finite forms : present infinitive , present 




in common 
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III Function Words 



A. Prepositions 

1. common prepositions of place and time 

2. expressions with of 

3. with and witho ut T^nstrument and accompaniment) 

4. ^ (time expressions; means) 

5. like and related expressions 

6. other common prepositions 

B. Determiners 



1. indefinite and definite articles; negative article; 
zero article 

2. variable determiners (e.g. , this) : pronbmial and 

adjectival 

3. invariable determiners (e.g. > some) : pronomial and 

. adj ectival 

4. noun-phrase initiators (e>g. , both) 

C. Conjiinctiohs : co-ordinators and si±>ordinators 

1. and, but , or 

2. idien, if, after, befo re , because , while , as , since , 
until, so that, unless, although . 

3* conjunctives: how , what , when , where , why , who , if 

D. Question words : What? (What colour/kind ^i^^ 

Where? When? Whose? How? imch7 many/ long/ far/ , 
etc. ) , IVhich? Why? - : V;: H - 



IV 



A. Pdssessiye adj ectives ; ciesCT^i^ determijiers 

B. PoSiMdn: ^ a npuj^pjirase^Ta^iP^^^^ .. .. 
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V Adverbs 

A. Types 

1. common adverbs o£ place, time, frequency and duration, 
degree , manner 

2. adverbs formed from adjectives 

3. intensifiers 

4. common sentence modifiers 

B. Position in relation to the verb, or in the sentence as a whole 

C. Compari.son 

''I Pronouns and Nouns 

A. Personal pronouns 

1. subject and object forms 

2. word order with direct and indirect objects; with verb 
and particle combinations and phrasal verbs 

B. Possessive pronouns 

C. Reflexive pronouns 
I>. Relative pronouns 

B, DetemineiS;. V, ' \ ' . 

F. Genitive Cwiti a;^stropKe},^(^ 

G. Use of couiitable and uncountable iiouns : - ^ 
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A Handbook for Teachers of. English , prepared by Roy W. Stee^ o.or 

teadTerTof Mericanization-Literacy courses in CaLifo^a. 

Sacramento, California State Department of Education, 1S&7. 

Modem English Structure, by Barbara Strang, linguist at the University 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. London, Edward Arnold (Piibiishers) Ltd., 

1962. 



Oral English Lessons for Primary 1 ^ Prim^__2 , part of a co^se 

immred for teaching children, beginning school, their 

lessons in English at the same time that they are learning 
English language. Kuching, Malaysia. Sarawak Department of 

Education. 1967 . 




3 . Proposed Plan of Instructional Items. 



Stage A= SiJi?)le sentences, in positive, negative, 
rogative ^es - no) patterns, plus _short-answer foims; related open 
questions; in present, future, and past time. 

Stage B= Extensions of these sirnple sentences, with other 
tenses, plus siibordinate clauses used in con?)lex sentences. 

Explanatory notes: fact that 

in only one unit does mot indicate that it be fiill^^ 
at that time and not dealt with again. It indi<^tes ^t^one ^ 

more patterns of the structure will ’ 

the structure will appear agam in revi^ons,. ^ 

in extended fbims, in specif usqs>^^^t^^ 




The column entitled ' ’Vocabulary and Formulas” does not pretend 
to list all possible optional content words; it is intended to indicate 
words or groups of words that must be included with the particular 
structural work of the unit or words that are especially appropriate 
for use with the patterns being taught. 

Following the proposed units there are lists of suggested voca- 
bul.ary items, arranged according to topics. These vocabulary lists 
are "open-ended"; they are not intended to be complete. Naturally, all 
the words on a long list will not be introduced at one time. 

The word formula is used to describe certain e3q>ressions needed 
in lesson instruction or as social conventions. Some examples are: 
Stand up, please . Say it again . Good laomingl Thank you . In most 
cases, it is not required that the students learn to say them imme- 
diately, but they must recognize them in the flow of speech and under- 
stand their meaning. They are always said in the same way so that 
they quickly become familiar to the students. Their meaning is at 
first demonstrated by use in the natural situation, but they are not 
presented and practised as structural items. 

In the column entitled "Topics, Dialogues, and Activities", I 
have not attempted to match a topic to every unit, but I have mentioned 
any topics and dialogues that will be especially appropriate and sip- 
portive to the structural objectives. Following the proposed units 
there is a separate list of additional topics that can be used. 

Certain structural items do not appear to need exhaustive treat- 
ment in pattern drills and would be better dealt witih in dialogues . 
Examples are: exclamatory sentences, question tag^, special idianatic 

ijses, and many of the phr^al verbs. 

The imits are not necessarily equal in length. 
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instructional list in 50 UNITS 



Table o£ contenrs 



Uait 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 



Structural Objectives 

Subject ^ Complement, Present, 3rd singular 

Subject + ^ + Canplement, Present, 3rd Plur^ 

y You/ We ; Possessive adjectives 

Prepositions o£ place; commands 

Present Continuous Tense 

have. Simple Present; only ; all together 



Ifet? Who? 
WEit colour? 



Ifcw manyl 



Pre-position ad1 ectives ; very ; 

Preparatory there ; some/many/ any/no/a^jg!;r 
Expressions with o£ 

want/ li ke/ know/ in Simple Present Tense; 
verY muc^r rMire/^ewer - than 

Verbs o£ perception, Sii! 5 >ie Preset Te^ 
scmaetioaig/ anytbing/nbtbing^ - 



Whidi? 

What kind o£? 






How'mudb? 



Countable and uncountable libunst ^a 
..li^ /want/ need/ ^:inaik^'iii£if^ 

Possessive pronoims; nam^ 







iMt 



Structural Ob j ectives i 



19 

20 

'll-vV'- 

•V -;,.: ■.. . ■ ' 

■;27;v"--;::^;: 

29 



Because ; intensifier too ; have ^ -got _ : • y r;- 

Future will ; wi^/ . witiibiit^ .(abcdnipaQm 

Qr^; ; werdj^ yaiiotber; "the mother ; ? j j;^tV 

short 'pnsK'ieTS to open questions ; - 'f . ■ ' 7; 



{How tall/wide/ v 
heavy/ long/ ■ .etc . 












Patteihs ^abbut usii^^ 
give to/ take frc»m ,7ihciihdli^ ihdi re^'-,p^ ;patt:ei^. 









, Preseht Per£ ect . lens e 



;-Hbw • iohg^ ; (time}; 



■VV<^ - 



■ rri£ihitiv:es;i{a£tPi&iaa3recti^ 

-I£;''; ^.eh; |y-iShTipfa^ 



Pas t^Cont^ wheh^ - ?^§t. ^ 

Past^seGjuen^ {■ •^;7v7:^7;'V{:;->'777- 




iERlC 
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39 . 

40 

':A2.-.y. 

'45':'';S 

•'47'''' 

48 

■ * -‘X f 5 ■ ' 

;:«|g 

50 '■ 



Structural Obj ectives 



More conditional 
Miile/ as, with 
: J Pass iye voice , 
-Present 



sentence id^th^^^^^i^ in past tenSe^^ 
the Past Continuous Tense 



Repdrted: spee<3i wrti^ Tense ■ 



Gerund uses 



df pW object and unmarlced infinitive^^ 



L'i- Verb’s - - ^ . ,, , 

with object -clauses 



Causative Vei^ gisds,- with . make/ have/ get/ ;: let , 



Relative clauses;, . .. 

obj ect and - sub j ectrpronom^^^^ 

Motos . may/ might ; l althbugh clauses 



,+ hbun; 






• - rnr»riTtionflf ndg^ati^ with .i£>>^not/ - imless; . 

would ra:ther.>.:.:vth^: :^ ' •x''/'-- x ..--.•c. 

-Indirect -.questions:- vrikth jask. ^m .Si^le P^t Te ; ' 
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The Units 



Unit 1 



, structural Obiectiyes : ■ 


Vocabiilaiy ; ,. 


^1ain structural objective: - ‘ 


Greeting's- am : ' ' ; 




dtoewells ' ^ 


Verb' be. Present Tense, 3rd' 'sing.- 


‘ :: ] 




Mr ../I^S . /Mss -;• : -/ : ; 


■ s + V '+X -■ : ■■ ■ 


.Clas^ocm commands , 




■ -^(i'xeque^ ' 


8; =^ That/ He/? She/ It/ _ 




Personal name . . .. 


: .Objects in the :.' - 


' • ' ' ' - ' ' • ’ ' - - * ‘ 


tlassroomr in 


. C = indefinite article^ + v.. j- 


-. ■ a ;.house;_; .'. t::;,-’'. 1'; : .-.^t 


•’ ’V6vipersbnal'--hame^^^^ -•-/ /.J' 


‘ ^ ^ V /' ^ _ "St '[ r f ^ 

- . Vji iy • ../?' V ■"-ry W; -* " -> ----i . . - ' 


■ adjective ■ U- ■ 






- Colours'^//' ??r'?7/; 


^ (contracted forms j - - ? N 






- -A feiy paons 


+ related:%pen«qu 


"'/"desCTjgpM^ ■ ■' 


'V'- 


' •■.;adj^ctinr^’<M.:;r^^^^^ i :'c: 


. . What ;colour . T _ . .. j 






V' ^ : 


(Note ■ rThe students will probably 


.?' l-XO; //;/■■■' 


need intensive practice on; the' f ^ 




he-she contrast.) . .- - 


^ V'X 




' -.r ^ \ ..■? .-*. ■• .<■ .-iy.' ; ■: ■ -w. 

- '.f.:~.' 7-' “■••■.-•.'•■ .- ' ■ -J* ri ^ <^Z] ‘V" 

1 a \C' ■> ^vO'-v V- w 7 ■/.; 

' ' "'s.~ r.‘ : "S. 


















^Introductions . 






.with, the . 

^ centre : .^building , 
i persorineS? . . , ' 



Games for- Iie.-she 
- ...contrast . 



'-routine- 
Xv Toda^r iS . 



.;feadwbrk? - ; 
f or '^eplours 
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lAiit 5 



structural Objectives 


Vocabiilary and 
formulas 


Topics, dialogues, 
activities 


Main structural obj ective : 






Present Continuous Tense, 
3rd sing/ 3rd plu. ; 

1st and 2nd sing. 

1st and 2nd plu. 

. 'S:-+. V :+-V.:^v ■■■, ;• 


Common verbs 
already learned 
in Imperative 

other verbs, ■ 
including: 
actions that 


Interviews , 
Stage 2 


:' ^ S + V + V + 0. . V;-/'-'-'/ 


animals do. 


■■• '‘"‘V ■' 'V. 


S + V + V + adverb phrase* V- v ! 


Counting 11- 20 » 


Dialogue ^put % : 
rbft time: . 


S + V + V + 0 + adverb phrase. 


- it? . ' (exact .. f 

hour) . ; , 


+ related open ques tions : 




itere + V + S + V }? " ; ; 


"j:-: ^ 


' . . ’••/.: • 


"What + v^ t: S + }d^^ 




^ '■ , - ' ' ' : 


■■ -ttiit- 6^ 


... ^ . • r " 

.r. -Sw^v .. m- 


. . . . . . 


Maib structural: objective: v. , 
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Unit 7 



- structural Objectives - ^ 


Vocabulary and 
foiinulas 


Topics, dialogues, 
activities 


Main stmctursi o^ 


■ ’■ : ' ■ V'.'Vv- 




Pre- position adjectives.; : . : 


More, descriptive 
adjectives ' 


•; ■ ' 


(Presented in a revision of patterns : 
e.g. V The (adj 1 + noun) is on tlie f . 


Words for shapes ’ - 
and patterns 


' . f ,f, ' - 


I have a (adj . + noun) . ; - : : 






Show me a (adj . + noun) .: , :f ; i- 


wear . 


Drawing 


She’s a: (adj v tifnoun)<:.?v;;^.f:^.ij^r^ ; f 




' o.i " themselyeS' , 


I’m sitting beside the (adj . =+ noun.) 
Additibhai .objectives: :t , ■• ■ ' f ■. 


Words for. 
weighing: . ; 

. heavy/iight 
balance ... 


,.t ;describihg their 

:;.:;:,\^■clbthing; as f'.'f 
;’^{;;:^diawh'.v^^ - ’■ • . , 


iM©osi£ier>iv^ ^ 




Using siiiipie’, 
balances j -> 


two adjectives^^i^ 

e.g. , a big blue book; 

■ prett>’ g_irls'; ’ . - ^ f. 

or , red and rdiite. ..y ; V ^ ' 




^ ' ^ V. -V is . t-r - ■ . - ' - ' 



Unix 8 




PieTD^ratG^ Pi^esen^^ § ^ If 

;+:\appropriate deteiiniTiei^ { \ ; 





IMit 11 



■ structural obj ectives 


Vocabulary and 
£ormulas 


Topics , dialogues , 
activities 


Main structural obiective : 






Verbs p£ perception, Simple Present 
Tense" see/hear/£eel/taste/smell 

Additional ob j ectives : - 


More descriptive 
adjectives: 
good/bad 
delicious 

: ;;hiceVf 'v''::;;:’.':;:;--' 


Guessing games : 
(•e.g. I see 
something pretty 
in tMs room, 
it?) 


something/ somebody ' 
anything/ anybody : 
nothing/ nobody 


S + V + Det. + adverb phrase. 
S + V-+ Det. + adjective;. 







Unit 12 






Unit 13 
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Unit 15 



Structural Objectives 


Vocabulaiy and 


Topics, dialogues , 




formulas 


activities 


Main structural objective: 






Single Past Tense I 


Time expressions 




for the past. 


Dialogue: 


Ca) be 




Last night 


(t)) have 


yesterday 




Cc) other verbs 


^agd‘^ 






■' lastv'^''^-‘r-' ’':^ 




+ related open questions including 






S + do? 


"■ ■ ■ , : ‘ /'• 




(This new tense should be practised 




> '••.'•• - 


in all the suitable patterns 






previously learned .) 




-C • ■ '■ ; 



IMit 16 



Patterns 






c-<ST::|V' 



more determiners 

-i.' I 

t "die 
’ the; 

; poss'c^adj^d 









•i „ .■ '-L'S^’ . 



?tiiioun^^> 



m 



Numeral 

Both 



Each 

None 






. ■• >A-, >••'■. ; -v:'; >■• ■ 



of them + .i 
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Ufiit 17 



Stn:Tictural Objectives 


Vbcabulaiy a»d 

. i ■■-••■■■-•■"fbxraulas* 


Topics ^ dialogu)^ ,y ; V ^ 


Main structural objective: 


;■■■• -■■ 


■ ■ " ' :i ' ■ '•■ ■- .•■’’';■'■■■'■'•■ 


can. Present Tense 
:,;S'+fcan + V . . . 


More action 

:^■ :K.:;:'VeibS,i:^^ 






.;::-r'What"‘^is^^ 




Additional objective: v 






What i tiS(^5i^ 




h~' i-l’ i/c'c ';. ''•. 


ClXJXJiJt. w-v;Cfc*" OAAV^X ,.. XJICLX X ^ V w v- 

' • , Simple 'Past^T*^ 
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Unit 23 



Structural Ob j ectiyes 


Vocabulary and 
formulas 


Topics, dialogues, 
activities 


Main structural objective: 






Patterns about using things : 

with/without (instrument); 
be used + for + gerund 


Hous ehold tools , 
including 
carpentry and 


V ;v - ' • 

A carpentry task 


. ,® * S* > ■ ' 

IVhat do /can/ we do with a knife? 

We cut /can cut/ with a knife. 


repair tools ; 
sewing aiiid 
knitting 
■ epuipiTient. 


Dialogue, .starting 

■ ''T\hat' do you 

. Call this in 
^glish?" . 


What is a hammer used for? 

It's us ed^^^ nails. 

We can't sew without a needle. 




; ^ ■ -■ ■ •’.■■■•’ ■*'- ■ 

\ . ■ 


Unit 24 






Main structural objective: 







give to / take frcm , including the 
indirect; object pattern; using 
yaripus tenses 



e.g. 



S gave a dollar to 0_ 

gave 0 a dollar. 






0 = personal : name, or 
noun, or - 
^personal- pronoun. 



--T - - :-#Giyipg 

r^ 

^ 5?^teleisKop]f^^ 

. ... , . 

Dialo^er; 

J looks like ] 



+ IVho. did she give a dollar , to? 

,V-' ' T - 

Additional objective : - 
.Objecti . pronouns : .me/ner/nm/, .. 






•; 



• I . '• ' ■ -r .' ?' • ' - ■ :sQmethimg:;eise'- - 






.c * 




IMit 31 




Structural Objectives 


Vocabulary and 
■ formulas 


Topics , dialogues , 
activities 


Main structural ob j ective : ■ 






Common adverbs and adverb coii5)arisons 




r:. ;. ' ., : ’■ - '••■ ■■-'• '• ■■ 


(a) Common adverbs of manner 


Adverbs of 






manner 




S V + adverb . 


Some useful 


Giving a report 
about an 


(in various tenses) 


adverbs 
formed from 


' accident 


+ related open questions Hath 
How? 


adj ectives 
by -ly. . 


••• ,I ^■■.' ■■'i'. . ' '.' • 


(b) Comparisons ^ ^ ^ ^ 


- - • ■ "'/ ■ -V • 


. -.■ 


(faster than 
better/ worse/ than 




A story about 
snowmobile 
racing 


the fastest 


. ' ' ' ' 


; , ■ ' ■ ■ ■'•■.■’ i ' 


IMit 32 . : ...j ,. . . 




/ • -.r _ , , ... . ; '..'H;-.; . , ; . ' , H- . V; ■' ;■ ‘ ^ v. ,. • 


Main structural objective: 







Sentences with before and after 



(a) Futiire-Smple Present - 'v’-' - -■ : 

^ - ■ . . / v -> r./: 

V ; ; Vocabulary and - topics" from"-. , ■ ^ 

. I’ll balce a cake before they come. - 1±ie infoikation,^^^^^ 

. - . . . ' . abdut'irEe-i^m • ; 

(b) Single Past Tense^, e.g. , . 












Me got there before the show'.'began.. .//I-- 

in later after i^e^-shpw'5tf^^ ^ ;^|' 

+ related ques.tions-wi^^ Mien? . Mat /liaippened- after. .::.? /, J 
AddMdi^Jidbj:^ . • ;\: 

Past t^:^ can» - "■■• '■' 'w’- .^- '’S 

^^liih^|^i|was^ypiir^^.-^ > -:;^C :‘c;X-’!::{-'^--':."'7?^iv"^-v 

.- V ; . ■ ,':.• -,-: .*. ’.f 1 '-'r. r-'v./'V' ■yT.t'r; r^;,'^.- >r * ■ . -.■:^^'*•^“v-'-■’•'" '■' t . ••.•<•'''•5, V-' •'•.•'i.'; -vl 

■,•>' ■•■ :.. ■■■ . . .> w '"•''I'" '’’ -'i:^ \ '"’ i \ ■'■>il^‘*-'> V' ' ' ' | ■ T-. ■’ •^ - •*'j'-.’ " v^,'’‘ •'■ '’*■* ■ '.i vir." :-r. • -.'^-'J! ■^'~-‘Ji/'-'‘ •!,• 
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/ 



IMit 35 




Uhit 37 
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Structural Objectives 


Vocabulary and. Topics , dialogues , 

formula activities 


Main structural objective: 




Noun clauses with conjimctives , 
after loiow/ tell Cmej/ ask Chimj 




e.g., . 

Do you know idiat his name is? 

where the post office is? 

why he did it? 

when he will come?, etc. 


Vocabulary and topics from 
the information collected 
about Life in the North 


Please tell me. . . 
Can you tell me. . . 


, ■■ - '■ ^ ‘ y 


Please ask him 






Ulit 39 
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Structural objectives 


Vocabulary and 
formulas 


Topics , dialogues 
activities 


Main structural objective: 






More conditional sentences 

(a) Miat would you do i£ you 
saw a bear? 


Words about 
trapping 


Di^ogue and 
stoiy about 
trapping in 


(b) I£ I had looked, I would 
have seen his trades . 






(c) I wouldn^t have £ound it i£ 
I hadn't looked carefully. 




■■ ,./■ "‘A"> ; 



IMit 40 
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Ifcit 43 



Structural Objectives 


Vocabulary and 
formulas 


Topics, dialogues, 
activities 


Main structural ob j ective : 






Reported speech, with _sa^^ in the 
Simple Past Tense 

e.g.. What did you say a moment ago? 
I said that I was writing a letter. 

What did he say last night? 

He said that he had signed the 
cheque . 


Words about 
payments 


Reporting to a 
friend about 
a business 
meeting the 
previous night 


(The more complicated changes of 
pronouns and time words should 
probably be left until a later 
stage during reading and xvriting 
exercises.) 




' - 



Unit 44 



Main structural ob j ective : 






Gerund uses: 






(a) I like dancing. 




- 


Verbs that can 


Dialogue using 


(b) Dancing is fun. 


rake a gerund 


Shall as a 


object, e.g. , 


’ question word: 




like/ enjoy/ 


e.g. , Shall we 


Additional objective: 


pr efer /start , 


go dancing 


etc. 


tonight? 


so that (purpose) 






e.g.. She stopped working so that 






she could have her baby. 













ERIC 
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Structural Objectives 


Vocabulary and 
formulas 


Main structural objective: 




Verbs o£ perception with an^ 
object and unmarked infinitive 

e.g. , I saw him come. 

I heard them scream. 


Ifords about 
animals and 
birds and 
their habits 


Additional objective: 




Verbs showing non-physical perception 
with an object clause: 

e.g., I see that you are ri^t. 

I feel that she is unhappy. 


Verbs of 
mental 
perception/ 
thought 


Later, briefly, the same patterns 
with that omitted 





Topics, dialogues, 
activities 



Telling about 
a hunting trip 



liiit 46 



1 

Main structural objective: 






Causative verb uses 






faj Her husband made her work hard. 




Dialogues about 


Words and 


(b) I had the barber cut my hair 


phrases 


the barber shop 


short. 


about 


or hairdressing 


(c) I got him to sign the cheque. 


hairstyles 




Additional objective: let 






e.g.. Let me (help you). 






Don’t let it (fall). 








S5 





o 
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Unit 47 



Structural Ob j ectives 


Vocabulary and Topics , dialogues 

formulas activities 


Main structural objective: 

Relative clauses: e.g., 

(a) The hunter who killed the 
bear was very brave. 


Vocabulary and topics from 


(b) The bear that he shot weighed 


information collected about 


900 pounds, (also which) 


Life in the North 


(c) We saw the place where he 




killed it. 




(d) The man whose gun I borrowed 




^vants it back. 





liiit 48 



Main structural objective: 


1 


Modals may/ might 


possible/ 


e.g.. It may rain tomorrow. 


probably/ 

possibly/ 


If I have good luck, I may win 


probable 


the sw^eepstake. ■ 




If I had worked every day, I. might 




have kept my job. 




Additional objective: although 




e.g.. Although it may rain, I will go 




hunting. 




Although I have a radio, I can’t hear 




Prince Albert. QVhy?... v 
because the battery is dead.) 




■ 





Weather forecast 
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Unit 49 



Structural Objectives 


Vocabulary and 
foimulas 


Topics, dialogues, 
activities 


Main structural objective: 






Conditional sentences with unless 






and if. . .not 


Words and 


Dialogues about 


e.g.. If you do not have your Adult 


phrases about 
educational 


counselling; 
about choosing 


10 Certificate, you cannot 


standards and 


a job. 


get that job. 

Unless you have your Adult 10 

Certiciate, you cannot get 
that job. 

Additional objective: preference 

would rather — than — 


job 

requirements 


Dialogue about 
choosing an 
entertainment; 



Unit 50 



Main structural objective : 

Indirect questions , with ask in 
the Single Past Tense 

e.g. , John asked Mary if she wanted 
some coffee. 



Additional objective : 

have to (obligation) 

e.g.. How much do we have to pay 
for gas? 

What time do we have to come to class? 



Instructions for 
reporting to a 
new job: "You 

have to. , ." 




■i ^ 
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B. Vorahulary and Foimilas: ”Open- ended” Lists of 

Suggested Words and Phrases, Arranged according to 
the First Reference in the Instructional List ♦ 



Classroom formulas . 

Good mom.ing. Good afternoon. (Good evening.) 

Hello. Goodbye. (Goodnight). 

(Please)... look here/ listen/ look at picture. ../ show me/ 
stand up/ come here/ bring me/ write name/ 

raise your hand/ give me/ ask me/ take (this)/ 
hold (this)/ find page. . ./ read these words/ do 
this/ begin here/ 

Now YOU try. Do it like this. Say... Say it again. Ask. 

Ask a question. GoodI No, try again. Louder. Everybody.. 

Let’s stop/ take a break/ begin/ pass it around. 

Pardon? Excuse me. Sorry. Thank you (very much). 

All right. 

I didn’t hear/ understand/ you. Do you understand? 

I don’t know/ understand. Please esqplain it again. 

How do you say in English? 

May I sit here/ speak to you/ ? 

I’d like to... 



Numbers 

Cardinals: 1-10; 11-20; 20-100; 100-1000 

Ordinals: first- thirty-first: 

Words about order: first, next, last 

Repetitions: once, twice, • ' ■ times 



The classroom : 

Instructor , s tudents 
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table 

chair 

flip chart 
(overhead) projector 
screen 
tack board 
tack 
carpet 
light 



pen- bail-point 
marking pen 
pencil 
blackboard 

piece of chalk / some chalk 
picture/ a picture of. . . 
ruler 

waste basket 



light switch 

tape recorder (a special list of words and phrases for instruc- 
tion in its use should be made) 
camera (a similar list should be made) 



The training centre (or school) : 



classroom 

office 

hall 

lounge 

desk 

typewriter 



telephone 

Men^s Room/Ladies* Room/ 
lavatory 



Words about language: 

letter/ small letter/ capital letter 

number 

sound 

word 

sentence/ question 

What letter/ sound/ number/ word/ is this? 
This is the letter/ sound/ ..... 

What sound do you hear? 



Colours : 



red 

green 

white 

black 



yellow 

blue 

purple 

orange 



brown 



(Later: light (green) 

dark (brown) 
bright (red) 



•- 

* 



o 
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A house and furniture: 



house 


furnace 


living room 


bed 


home 


' stove 


kitchen 


shelf . 


roof 


sink 


bedroom 


sofa 


wall 


well 


bathroom 


cupboard 


door 

window 

floor 

ceiling 

room 


(water) tap 
pipe 


toilet 


closet 

refrigerator 

washing machine 
ironing board 



Descrip'tive adj ectives : 

large/ small 

big/ little 

tall/ short 

long/ short 

thick/ thin 

fat/ thin 

clean/ dirty 

old/ new 

old/ young 

pretty/ ugly 

late/ early 

good/ bad 

full/ empty 

hard/ difficult/ easy 

open/ closed 

expensive/ dieap 

high/ low 

neat/ messy 

brave 

sure , certain 

round 

square 



present/ absent 
quiet/ noisy 
loud/ 

hard/ soft 
safe/ dangerous 
right/ wong 
right/ left 
correct/ incorrect 
strong/ weak 
clever 
interesting 
lazy 
nice 

delicious 
sharp/ dull 
dead/ alive 
careful/ careless 
kind/ unkind 

odd/ even (for arithmetic) 
heavy/ light 
smooth/ rough 
wet/ dry 



Nouns about people: 



man/ men 


husband 


grandson 


woman/ women 


wife 


grand- daughter 


lady/ ladies 


father 


grandchild 


boy 


mother 


aunt 


girl 


sister 


uncle 


baby 


brother 


nephew 
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child/ children 

people 

friend 



daughter 

son 

grandfather 

grandmother 



niece 



(compounds + in-law) 



fisherman 

trapper 

farmer 

teacher 

typist 

caretaker 



manager 

carpenter 

nurse 

doctor 

policeman 

lawyer 



judge 

mechanic 

cook 

teacher- aide 

hairdresser 

barber 



electrician 
plumber 
secretary 
sales clerk 
waitress/ waiter 
baimaid/ barman 



Clothing : 



dress 


tie 


sleeve 


undershirt 


coat 


scarf 


sweater 




suit 


belt 


button 


+ See list for 


skirt 


hat 


slip 




blouse 


cap 


panties 




shirt 


parka 


bra 




j acket 


collar 


underclothes 




wear put on 


take off 


dress/ undress 


try on fit 


laundry soap 


detergent 


wash rinse 


wring hang 1:5) 


iron press 


have cleaned clothes line 


clothes pegs 


size Miat size do you take? 




; of the body: 


head 


arm 


hair 


cheek 


face 


shoulder 


skin 


forehead 


neck 


hand 


ankle 


waist 


eye 


finger 


wrist 


knee 


nose 


chest 


elbow 




mouth 


leg 


throat 




tooth/ teeth 
ear 


foot 
. toe 


back 





wing beak paw 



claw 



fin • feather fur tail 



o 
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Prepositions : 



in 


over 


from 


on 


above 


through 


near 


up 


across 


under 


down 


along 


in front of 


inside 


ijpon 


behind 


outside 




between 


into 




beside 


at 




next to 


to 





before 


after by 


till/until 


since 


with 


without 






except 


against 







dixring for 



Directional expi^essions : 



here/ there (There! over there) 

left/ right 

to the left/ ri^t; 

on the left side/ ri^t side 

on this/ that/ the other/ side 



north/ east/ south/ west 
to the north, etc. 
forward/ baciward/ sideways 
around/ half-way around 
. . . , st^s/ blocks/ mile 



the top/ middle/ bottom/ shelf 

drawer 



Money : 



cent 

dollar 

(J dollar bill 
nickel 
dime 
quarter 
coin 
penny 



A (nickel) is worth (five cents). 
A (dime) is a (ten- cent) coin. 

Can you change a for me? 

I ’ d like change for .... 



er|c 



Adjectives about patterns or designs : 

striped dotted check^ ^ plain 

112 



flowered 
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Shapes : 



a circle 

square 

ciibe 



triangle 

rectangle 

oval 



Foods : 



meat 
fisli 

egg 

bread 
butter 
salt 
pepper 
cheese 
a can of (salmon) 
beans 
toast 



potato cookies 

vegetable (+ kinds) biscuits 
rice 

fruit (+ kinds) 
salad 
dessert 
cake 
pie 



ice cream 
jello 
coffee 
tea 
milk 
water 



beef 

pork 

bacon 

ham 

rabbit 

deer/moose meat 
steak 
stew 



(chewing) gum bologna 
peanuts wieners 

chips 
jam 



roast fried mashed french* fried boiled 

breakfast lunch dinner supper 
(Dinner) is ready . 



Words for use in expressions with of* 



Containers : 

Measures : 

Positions: 
Fractions : 

Pairs: 



a box of/ glass cup can (tin) bottle basket 

jar tube 

a pint of/ quart gallon pound half-pound 

spoon teaspoon tablespoon 

the top of/ bottom side back front comer 

half of/ a quarter of a third of three-quarters of 

titfo-thirds of 

a pair of/ socks stockings shoes boots clippers 

“ ~ gloves mittens pants (trousers) 

shorts 



o 
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Adjectives of personal feeling : 



hungry 


happy 


afraid 


shy 


ill 


thirsty 


sad 


worried 


sorry 


sick 


tired 


glad 


nervous 


well 


angry (mad) 



Common materials : 

wood stone brick stucco plywood 

cotton wool fortrel (+ trade names) rayon silk nylon 

flannel 

plastic paper cardboard straw rubber cement asphalt 

steel metal tin 

string wire cello tape paste glue 



Recipes and cooking equipment : 



beat stir mix 
set the oven 



sift melt cream add 
grease a pan roll. knead 



egg beater baking-pan kettle pan frying-pan oven 
measuring cup teaspoonful tablespoonful sifter 



dough flour sugar butter 
baking powder vanilla 



margarine 



salt 



.until it is done/ brown/ soft/ crisp/ cooked 



at 



degrees 



Time expressions : 
now still 



tomorrow soon next week/ month/ year tomight 
this afternoon/ evening in a minute 
at — o^ clock 

every day/ morning/ afternoon/ evening/ night/ week/ month/ year 

ever never always ^usually sometimes often all the time 

i J^'' 

in the (evening) at night 



on (Monday) 
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a week/ month/ year/ ago a minute ago 
yesterday moment 

last night/ week/ month/ year 



yesterday afternoon/ evening/ morning 
just already yet 

for davs/ weeks/ months/ years/ hours/ minutes 
since last year/ week/ month/ 



The Clock : 

It’s o’clock. 

” half-past 

” a quarter past 

” quarter to • 

” minutes to 

” ” past 

after 



It’s almost o’clock. 

It’s a little after o’clock 



the long hand the short hand./ the minute hand 



Sickness and, a Nursing Station : 



headache 

toothache 

earache 

stomach-ache 

cold 

sore throat 
the ’flu’ 



medicine 

prescription 

aspirin 

pill 

capsule 

ointment 

injection 

(’’shot”) 



label 

jar 

tube 



itch 

bleed 



o 
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patient 

nurse 

doctor 

dentist 



take 

fill/refill 

apply 

crush 



. . .with a little water 
every hours 

before meals/ before you go to bed 



How do you feel? What’s wrong? What's the matter? 

Where does it hurt? How did it happen? How long have you had it? 
How often does ? 



I feel well/ sick/ terrible/ better/ worse.,.. 



Useful verbs: 



add arrive ask 



bake be bom begin believe borrow break 
bring bu^” become 



call 


call 

cook 


i:^ catch change clean close come 

correct cost count cry cut 


dance die 


divide 


drink drive 


dry dust 


earn 


eat 


empty 


enj oy enter 


expect explain 


fail 


fall 

finish 


feel 

fish 


fill fill in 

fit fix fold 


fill out find 

forget 


get 


get up 


1 get in get on give 


give up gr> 



go to sleep go to bed grow 

hammer hate hear hit hold , hold up hold on 

hope hunt hurry hurt 

invite imagine 

jump 

keep keep on kick kill knock know - - . 

laugh learn leave lend lie lie down lift - light 
like listen live lose love look look at 
look up look for 

make mark mean measure meet miss multiply 

oil open oive own 



Ill - 



paint pass pay pick ud point pound 

pour prefer print promise pull push 
put put on put dovvn put away 

rain read receive remember repair rest nib run 

save say screw in see seem sell send set 

share sharpen shave shoot shop shout show 

shut sign sing sit sit down sleep smell 
smile smoke snow speak spend stand stand up 

start stay stop stretch study siibtract 
•suppose sweep swim scratch 

take’ taste teach think throw touch trap 
try turn turn around turn on turn off 
take away take off take out 

understand use 

wait wait for wait on wake up walk want wash 

watch wear . w§igh wish • work write 



iiave + nouns in useful combinations : 

have/ a headache toothache sore throat a cold 
stomach-ache earache the flu 

breakfast lunch supper dinner coffee tea 
a drink 

a bath a shower a nap a haircut a shave 
a swim a dance 



Tools for household 


repairs : 


hammer 


wrench 


pliers 


square 


screwdriver 


vice 


plane 


nail 


saw 


screw 


drill 


washer 
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Sefwing and knitting : 
needle 

thread (a spool of...) 
thijTible 

yam (a ball of) 
stitch 



size.... mend 
dam 
knit 
purl 

cast on / off 
hem 



Dishes and cutlery: 



plate 

saucer 

cup 

dish 

bowl 



knife 

fork 

spoon 

teaspoon 

tablespoon 



soi;^) spoon 
glass 

tablecloth 

napkin 



Set the table 
fill the glasses/ 
cups/ 
bowls 



Useful adverbs of manner: 



hard 

fast 

well 

aloud 

better/ worse 
the best/ the worst 



badly 

quietly 

slowly/ quickly 
neatly 

carefully/ carelessly 

loudly 

correctly 

silently 



Useful verbs to be combined ;d.th reflexive pronouns : 



hurt 

cut 

see 

look at 



help 

teach 

hit 



punish 

like 

hate 



Verbs useful for practising the passive voice : 



is locked 
broken 
torn 

covered mth 

called 

named 

divided into 



was written (by) 
elected 
chosen 
appointed 
shot 
killed 
caught 



o 
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was dropped 
lifted 
raised 
stretched 



loosened 

knotted 
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crushed 


opened 


fastened 


rolled 


closed 


shaken 


beaten 


taken 


sorted 


pressed 


carried 


sewn 


ironed 


captured 




wiped 


arrested 




rubbed 


tried 




heaped up 


fined 




spread 

scattered 


sentenced 




flattened 







Connnon signs seen in a town : 

Stop 

Go 

Yield 

Push 

Pull 

Enter 

Exit 

In 

Out 

No admission 
No loitering 



Ladies 

Men 

Women 

Gentlemen 

Rest Rooms 

Toilet 

Telephone 



Bus Station 

Restaurant 

Hotel 

Bank 

Post Office 



Words and Phrases about jobs: 



apply 

employ 

fired 
laid off 



eiT5)loyment 

wage 

salary 

previous employer 

reference 

qualification 

boss 

foreman 



.. .per hour / an hour / a day, etc. 
taken on at a day / an hour 



A bus station: 



ticket 

fare 

baggage : 

timetable / schedule 



er|c 



w c 



How much is the fare from 
one way/ return fare 
I* d like, a ticket to 

• Is the bos. in yet? _ 

When will the bus to 

r. ?-> on time i. 

• r.t\ X ' 



to 



lave? 
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Formulas for use on the telephone : 



— speaking 

I’d like to speak to... 
He’s not here now. 

Just a minute, please, 
wrong number 



I’ll call him. 

Hold the phone, 
dial 

(Prepare a full set of phrases for using 
a pay- telephone.) 



A post office : 
stamp 

a ^-cent stamp 

a money order for... 

How much does it cost to send a letter to . . . . 

register a letter? 

a registered letter 
a package 
an envelope 
address 

return address 
air mail 
parcel post 
surface mail 
second-class mail 



Barber shop or hairdress^rg salon : 

clip Miich side is the part on? 

trim How short do you want it? 

cut What price is a permanent? 

scissors 

mirror shampoo and set 

hair pin/ clip 
roller 
hair spray 



Restaurant: 



o 

me 



booth 

counter 

stool 

waitress / waiter 
cook , ; 

menu 



May I take ‘ your ^ 

Hfeve you ordered yet? 

What would 'you like to drink? 

Is the (dessert) included: M 

I’d like... ^ 

May I have. . .?^ 



1^:. -V' 
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The movies : 

first / second show What^s the picture at the 

adult / children's tickets What's on at the ? 

rating, rated What time does the show start? 



Education: 

+ 

school subject (list of subjects) 

course test 

lesson examination 

training Upgrading 

allowance technical training/ course/ school 

certificate vocational training 

class 

grade 

grade level become a. . . . 



Vending machine : 

Cigarettes 
Coffee 
Soft drinks 
Candy bars 
(trade names) 



Put in slot. (Plus other instructions, 

as worded on the machines) 






o 
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Life in the North: a List of Topics to be Investigated 



1. Advice from an informant. 



I recommend that the programme developer enlist the services 
of someone who is very familiar with communities in northern Sask- 
atchewan, perferably both Cree and Qiipewyan, to assist in gathering 
information about each of the following topics. The purpose of this 
collection of information is only partly to build up a list of nouns, 
verbs, and phrases needed for talking about life in the North. Another 
purpose is to make sure that Fluency First does not portray actions, 
attitudes, or social relationships that would be incomprehe^ible_ to 
people who have experienced no other way of life than that in their 
northern village. Only in this way, I believe, can Fliiency First 
be written with a truly northern orientation. 

This infoimant should also be asked to advise on the production 
of pictorial material for visual aids and to recommend suitable names 
for tlie characters shown in these visual aids. The informant may 
also be able to give valuable advice for the training of instructors 
concerning, for instance, desirable methods of correcting students’ 
mistakes and of winning their confidence. 



2. The topics . 

The family: nuclear or extended? other relatives; discipline in the 

home; bringing up the children; who does each kind of work 

The house: construction; appearance; furnishing; rooms; heating; 

water and sanitation; general use of the house; electrical supply? 
equipment? 

Household tasks: kinds; regularity; tools 

Clothing: summer clothing; outdoor winter clothing; making clothing; 

buying clothes 

'Ihe seasons: length of different seasons; characteristic signs; effects 

on people \-Aio live in the North 

Travel: modes of transport; times required by different methods 

Public transport: buses; a bus station; bus timetables - places and 

distances; aeroplanes 
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Snovnnobiles: kinds; fuel; repairs; parts; use; racing 

A typical day in the life of different members of a family 

Special days: relation to religion? celebration of birthdays? 

activities on holidays 

Favourite stories 

Entertainments: movies; how often shown; what kind are liked; 

admission fees; dances; other social activities 

The church: relationship of the people in the community and the 

church; religious beliefs and feelings 

The forest: trees; forest creatures; forest activities; fires 

Food: kinds eaten and kinds preferred; where obtained; how prepared 

in the home; how served 

Trapping : equipment ; seasons ; animals ; trading ; prices ; snowshoes , 

trails; techniques 

Fishing: kinds of fish; methods of fishing; equipment; seasons; 

preserving the fish ; selling the fish ; boats ; water safety 

Local stores: what they sell; prices; credit available; the shop- 

keepers; checking the bills; 

Shopping in a ta^^a: kinds of shops; comparison buying; 

Catalogue buying: kinds of goods ordered from the catalogue; delivery 

of goods; returning merchandise; paying 

Children’s play and word: do boys and girls play separately or 

together? what jobs are they expected to do? how do they learn 
to do those kinds of work? 

Public buildings in a communi-ty: post office; R.C.M.P. headquarters? 

hospital or nursing station? others? 

The school in the community: relationships with the teachers; the 

school building; lessons; adult education; educational require- 
ments and opportunities 

Sickness: common diseases and ai]laenls; medicine available; \A\o 

takes care of a sick person at home; going ’’out” to a hospital 

. V.vV. ' 

A nursing station: building; eoiu^ent; staff; 

o — , ■ 
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Drinking habits: \vhat kind of beverages preferred; where obtained; 

when do people drink; taverns 

Tobacco and smoking: who smokes - both men and women?; preferences; 

Welfare : rules ; payments 

Mail: how it comes in; length of time required to reach certain points 

who needs to send letters ; buying stamps ; money orders 

Going to town : why? how often? what is done there? 

Animals, birds, plants 

Games and sports: indoor games; outdoor games; watching sports 

Listening to tlie radio: stations received; quality of reception; 

programmes heard, liked, and disliked; making "requests” to 
a radio programme, such as CBC 'TJorth Country Fair" 

Filling out forms: welfare; unemployment insurance; income tax; 

applications for credit 

Telephones: any telephone service in the community? who has one? 

radio- telephones 

The police and law enforcement 

Occupations: available jobs; training for jobs outside the North; 

applying for a job; 

Cars and roads: kinds of roads; driving; learning to drive; licenses; 

buying a car; servicing a car; buying gasoline, etc., repairs 

Signs to be seen in the village and on a visit to town 

Languages heard about 

Cosmetics and hairstyles : going to a barber or hairdresser 

Plus general topics: a restaurant meal; vending machines; telling 

time; the calendar; age ;■ weather : arithmetical language and 
mathematical activities ; weighin^ nd measuring 



IH 
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D. Reading and Writing. 



1. Basic Approach . 



Since Fluency First is really part o£ a Basic Literacy prograimne, 
it seems desirable to ijise tl^s NewStart BLADE course, or at least the 
principles o£ the BLADE course, with necessary modi£ications £or stu- 
dents v3io are learning English as a second language. 

Thus, the £imdamental approach to reading proposed £or Fluency 
First is a phonic approach. The same general objectives stated on 
nage 4 o£ the Teacher's Guide Use o£ Saskatchewan NewStart 

^bdules £or Adult Basic Literacy Programs in Northern Communities 
apply to reading and writing £or Fluency First students. 

Nevertheless, it must be constantly kept in mind that word- 
attack skill will not in itsel£ mean that a Fluency First student 
can read. I£ he Figures ouf the sound o£ a printed word by means 
of his acquired word- attack skill but does not* know what that English 
word means after he has said it, he has not gained much. Fluency 
First students, therefore, should not be expected to read words or 
structures that they have not already learned orally. 



2. Adaptations . 



For this reason, it will be necessary to adapt the details of 
the BLADE course to satisfy the special needs o£ Fluency First stu- 
dents. For instance, in the initial phonic instruction stage, before 
Module 1, a few changes would be beneficial to students idib are just 
beginning to leam English. 

BLADE, Stage 1, before Module 1 Fluency First - proposed modifications 
Symbols : a 



1 



1 



n 



m 



P 



n 




P 



Words: a (the indefirdte 

article) • 



Words: a (the indefinite 

article) 
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an 


man 


in 


pan 


pan 


in 


pin 


pin 



My reasons for these proposed changes are: (a) with the 

addition of the symbol m, the students will be able to learn how 
to sound out a word with continuar.t consonants , thus avoiding the 
awkward (and confusing) vowel sound Ui^ that follows a stop or af ^ 
fricate; after they have learned the"¥abit of "saying it fast with 
continuants, they should have better success in somding out a word 
with other typ©s of consonants i (b) one can tentatively predict 
that Fluency First students will have fewer difficulties in pro- 
nouncing [m] and [n] than in pronouncing some other consonants used 
in Erifflish speech; (c) man will probably be one of the first words 
taught orally; its use in the oral programme is natural, not forced 
because of the demands of a reading programme; (d) ^ is not a good 
word to be used for the sound [SSt] because the normal prom^ciation 
in ordinary speech is it is inportant for Fluency First stu- 

dents to learn to speak in a natural way from the beginning. 

Similarly, the BLADE notion of having a key phrase or key sen- 
tence for each Module should be retained in Fluency First, but dif 
ferent words or sentences can be selected to reflect the development 
of vocabulary and structure, and to avoid until later the most ser- 
ious pronunciation problems that might impair a student's ability 
to associate sound and symbol. For exajnple, the key phrase of BLADE 
Module 1 is dog sled. If this were rewritten as the sentence It^s 
a dog sled, the symbol c would be included, and the students would 
thus be able to use in ^eir reading and writing practice many more 
words from their oral vocabulary, which would (or could) include by 
that time: 

it, mat, tin, ant, dog, sled, and, ten, on, men, pen, 

net, sit. It's, Sam, Dan. at least. 

The key sentences for each Module can easily be re-written in 
patterns that will be known to the students by the time they reach 
those Modules. Afrer Unit 15, for example, the students would be 
able to use the Simple Past Tense; therefore, the key sentence for 
Module 2 would need only a slight modification to avoid the getj^ 
participle structure: 
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BLADE: I had nine dogs and a pup, but the pup got lost. 

Fluency First: I had nine dogs and a pup, but I lost the pup. 

reading material in the Modules should also be adapted in 
strucSlre vocSSa^ so that it is not strange to Fluency First 
students. The content is already very suitable. 



3. Pre-reading. 



looisay°LSfM‘an^extr?me^ ^ d^ll^Sf caught 

savLf th^r° aTnot proposing that word recognition should 
bfSis look-sav method, but only that the students ^ be ^ownth.t 
printed words represent the words they are learning to say. 

My reasons for suggesting this are: (a) 

lived in an ’’atmosphere of pt^'nt” need to become familiar with the 
"otion that spoken^words can be represented in graphic fom and that 
^SrtedtSdl'^ have meaning for tl.em; Cb) - 

should have the feeling as soon as possible that ^ 

Soih^’vi?hei; liamers ?f English to ^^^in^sh ™r^ from 
total flow of speech; (d) from ^e beg^ng the 
.-about something really interesting, thei^elves, ( ) begin 

nrinted words reinforces oral use; (£) the students can g 
-unmediately to build the habit of recording their observations and 

information. 

"exDosur°” to printed words , I mean that certain wor^ or 
patterns iSmed and tLreafter used frequently can be P°s^e<i “o^ 
cISsTO^^Ind that the attention of the students can be directed 



to those words when the>’’ are spoken. 



One useful device is a "newsboard." For the sake of convenience 
and suitability for adults, I suggest that this be a 
board fitted with rows of slots so that pre cut car^ can PP 

i^Ind oS o£ ^vithout difficulty. If it is Idle intention of 

BLADE to develop a news-sheet containing items of interes p P 



O ■'’'i 
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in northern communities and \\rritten in simplified English - and I 
liope it is - , this ncwsboard can be an introduction to the news-sheet 
for Fluenc)^ First students. The items recorded on the board will be 
of interest to Fluency First students because they will be about them- 
selves or their experiences. 

A sketch of this newsboard can be seen on the next page. 



Ever>' day, during the Opening activities, the cards about the 
date, weather, and attendance can he changed, first by the instructor 
imd later by the students. Tf any of the prc-printed cards, such as 
tlie cards about the weather, can be humorously illustrated, interest 
will be increased. Pictures help to make any newspaper attractive. 

A labelled picture' used during tlie students' practice of vocabulary 
or patterns aai be put on the nc\;sbnard; the printed v:crds would then 
be briefly pointed out during the word with the newsboard or wiiCn 
the picture was changed. Some o^ the pictures of mini-visits other 
activities can be posted on tlic board, witl'i liand-printed captions using 
tlie sentence patterns spoken b)' tlie students in tlieir ActiA i"^ies period. 



i\s the ?vtudents begin to add reading and writing to t, . rr oral 
work, the foilow-up stage of the Activities period can make an impor- 
tant contribution to their reading progress, 'fhe sentences they say 
about their ex|)eriences can be printed ;ind placed with the pictures 
of their activity on the wall. New words learned can be printed on 
cards for posting on the wall, or printed on a blackboard if an ordinary 
classroom is used. A short group "composition", or record of what 
happened, can be written up on a flip chart by the instructor at the 
dictation of the students, using the pre-selected sentence patterns 
spoken during tlieir oral follow-U}). If the daily set of pictures is 
then removed from the wall and placed with tlie flip-chart page, there 
will be an illustrated record of the students' own experience that 
can be re-examined, talked about, and read again later. A rollcction 
of such illustrated pages would make a very interesting reauing book. 



As the students make further progress , it should be possible 
for individuals to keep their o\>ni records. In that case, enough pic- 
tures should bo taken during tlie activity so that each student coulvi 
have one for his oivTi record book, and he could write a sentence ot 
two about that picture. 

Another way in w'hich tlie reading work can be an outgrowth of 
oral work is in stor>’- tell iiig. Sets of pictures, in books or on film- 
stiips, arranged in sequence to tell a story, can be dealt with orally 
first. New vocabulary can be pointed out and used in sentence patterns. 




f * 
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T!io stiKlcnts, hv lalkinv’ about eadi picture or by answering the 
St mctural ly-controlled questions of tlie instructor, will actually 
tell tlic stoiy tiicmselves first and will thus be well prepared to 
read it. IVlien they meet the stoiy in jirint, tliey will still have 
the task of figuring out tlic words fiorn tlie symbols, but tliey will 
kihiw what those words and sentences mean when they do sound out the 
words . 



'Ihe Fluency First eoui'se sliould also take aa..uitage of the 
familiarity inan\' northern adults wrill have with certain printed words 
on eciiuiiercial products. Almost every northern community has some 
kind of stoi'o at which people can luiy cigarettes, tinned goods, soap, 
candy, ^uid other products. F\en illiterate adults can usually recog- 
nize tiicir fai'oiu'ite products by the i'amiliar jiackagiiig. A collection 
of empty cigarette irickets, caiwh' wrappers, soap/ boxes, toothpaste 
cartons , laliels from tinned salmon, etc., can he made. Tlie students 
can l.e sliown how to match a familiar label v.dth a plain card bearing 
the same printed \\ords . At a later stage, the>' can try to read tlie 
words from the cairls without the lielp of the labels, i'his type of 
acti\ity ma.y be a welcome relaxation from the concent rati on of a 
group lesson. Individuals can work by tlK'riseh'OS or in pairs. 



4 . 'I'imini’. 



One of 'die most difficult aiid debatable matters in the preparation 
v'f a TF.Sk eousc ci/iicerns the bt'st time to start work on reading and 
ui'iling. M\- own view is that, in Fluency I'irst at least, it should 
fiegin fail]}' soon and then march slow!}' along w'ith the oral work. 

One read inn and writiiig task should begin immediately: tlie 

iveognition and writing of the nLunlicrs up to 10. M>" loasons for 

Ibis statement, in additivai to those stated on page of tlw Teacher's 
uuid.e to the A’ewStart Modules, arc: (a) it will lx* vcj."'’ convenient, 

esiKwiall)' in work with tajx's in the language iaboratory, if the stu- 
‘dents can bo directed to "look at I’ietine (■"; ('b) writing one s>Tiibol 
for a whole w'ord is an easy way to begin to develop writing skills, 
which ma\' be difficult for some adults; (e) the physical and mental 
concentration involved in learning to shape the number s)mibols will 
lU'tn itlc a needed change from the beav} saturation of oral work that 
is neccx;sar\ at the bevinniny of Fluont_o' I'irst. 



Fluenc}' First students can also Icvirn to ]u int their owji nrimes 
in tiio tirst days of tlic course and should have plenty of opportunities 
to practise recognizing their names by the use of their printed name- 



cards. 
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The 1 C secins no reason why the students cannot begin in the 
first week,' one item at a time, pre-reading in connection ^Uh the 
first staf^es of the daily routines of Opening Activities. That is, 
for instance, sometime in the first week the instructor could begin 
showing the students the calendar, saying "Today is Monday , putting 
the correct card in the newsboard for them to "read , and thereafter 
ciianging tlic card daily after reference to tlie calendar. 



I tlil.ik that phonic instruction, based on BLADE, can begin 
after on^y a few units of oral work liave been completed, but 
Fluency First students are likely to progress much more slowly than 
BLvDE students, partly because they will have much less time lo 
spend directly on reading. I believe tnat Fluency Fii^st students 
will have a greater feeling that are learning if they see that 

they have started to read. 

Part of the difficulty in beginning phonic instruction witii 
Fluency First students will be to make sure that the students under- 
stand the instructor’s explanations and directions during the pre- 
sentation of a symbol, lliese instructions should be regarded as 
classroom formulas; they sliould be simiilified, demonstrated at first 
as any classrooin formula is , and standardized so that the 
always says them in the same way. For example, "Will you read these 
words as I point to them?" (llodular Supplement 1) can be simply, 
"Read these words", and so on. 





4 . 
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Til INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 



A. Suggested daily plans 



It is with diffidence that I suggest apossible daily timetable, 
for I am well aware tliat the plan that is finally worked out may 
have to be entirely different. However, I have felt obliged to 
indicate some arrangement whereby the overall objectives of Fluency 
First can be attained. This suggested timetable can be regarded as 
an outline for this chapter about proposed instructional arrangements. 

I am convinced that some standard plan for the oral lesson and 
for the day is of Vcilue. As Earl Stevick says in Helping Peopl e 
Learn English, much more work, can be accomplished when the students 
l<now what sort of thing is going to happen next. 



1 . Suegested daily timetable 



1. Oral English (see a suggested detailed plan below) 

Mid-moming break 

2. Reading and writing lesson ) -^s soon as the group work 

)is completed and individuals 

Mathematics activities, (or other )are doing some work by them- 
practical activity) ) selves, they can take turns 

) using the tape recorders for 
)prescribed language practice. 

3. Language gmiies: a short period at the end of the morning 



LUNCH 



4. Mini-visits, or other practical oral English activity, such as 

"Teaching the Teacher" 

5. Ihe Talking Hour: discussions in the students' mother 

tongue, led by their counsellor 
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2. Suggested plan for the daily Oral English less^ 



1. Opening activities; 



2. Familiar dialogues: 



3. New presentation and 
practice: 



4. Lr.perative drill, or 
action- chain: 

5„ Pronunciation practice 

6. Vocabulary; 

7. A new dia.logue, including 



greetings , attendance , calendar , 
newsboard, time, etc., accor- 
ding to the stage A oral 
English progress 

repetition, and possibly acting, 
o£ dialogues previously 
learned 

prefaced by a short revision, 
new work presented either ^b^' 
personal demonstration, with 
instructor and students sit- 
ting together around a table; 
or by means of pictures on an 
overhead pro j ector . 



a short change of pace 



presentation and practice of 
more words, in known patterns 

'interviews". 



B. Opening activities . 



It is very important to relate the oral English that the studen 
learn to their^own daily lives. Furthermore, it is necessary to bull 
im bv daily use certain concepts of time and certain habits of re 
rardino information and observations regularly. I therefore sugges 
Sit aVhort period of time be used ever)' morning to talk about the 
dayl tlie attendance, the weather, and perhaps the pirns for day^ 
in Fn(Tiish Dattoms of gradually increasing complexity, and that th_ 
ISSnis aSf SSi-d this infowtion according to their gradually in- 

creasing ability to d^ so. 
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For instance, the expression o£ time in Indian languages is very 
different from the expression of time in English. Therefore, it is 
necessar)^ to develop gradually a framework of time concepts to aid the 
mastery of English tense. Daily routines, simply begun and gradually 
expanded, will hel.p to build this framework. Every day, for example, 
a calendar sliould be referred to by the instructor and students. At 
first, only the name of the day will be mentioned; afterwards the 
month and the date will be used; later still, sentences about the next 
month and the previous montli can be added. Only after a period o£ 
experience of this kind will there be an attempt to list the days of 
the week or the montlis of the year. If daily experience of this type 
is omitted, tlie lists of days and months are only collections of words 
to be memorized. 

Similarly, rather than learn to "tell time" in English in one 
lesson about the clock (wliich is usually the way TESL courses for 
adults approach "telling time"), the students will hear, and begin 
to use, specific references to the times that are significant to them, 
and only later to learn generalized patterns about the clock. For 
example, from the beginning they will hear as part of daily routime 
formulas such as It's time to begin . It*s 10:00; it's time for coffee . 
After a period of gaining this experience of the relation of time 
expressions to their o\m lives, they will be ready not only for a full 
lesson about "telling time", but also for understanding action before, 
during, or after a certain time. (Tliese sentences about the time will, 
of course, be used tlirougliout the day, not only in the Opening Activi- 
ties.) 

Here are a few suggestions for several stages of these patterns 
that can be used successively in the progress of the course. 



The Calendar: Pattems for Opening Activities : 



Stage 1 : 'foday is (Monday) . 

Stage 2: Today is (Monday, April 19). 

Stage 3; It's Monday, the nineteenth of April, 1971. 

Stage 4: 7'oday is Monday, the nineteenth of April. Yesterday 

was Sunday, the eighteenth of April. Tomorrow 
will be Tuesday, the twentieth of April. 
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Attendance: 



' Stage 1 : 
Stage 2: 

Stage 3: 
Stage 4: 
The Weather : 
Stage 1: 

Stage 2: 
Stage 3: 
Stage 4: 
Stage 5: 



Time: 



Stage 1: 



Stage 



2 : 



(Name called) I'm present. He’s/She's absent. 
Present = 7; Absent = 1. 

IVhat's the attendance report today? 

Seven students are present and one is absent. 

(Add) - Bill was absent yesterday, but he's present 
today . 

(Add) - Alice has been absent for two days. 



It's windy/ cold/ hot/ cloudy/ sunny. 

It's raining/ snowing. 

(Add) - Temperature: (55) degress above/ below zero. 

(Add) - The temperature at 9:00 is (55) degrees. 

Tomorrow will be sunny/ warmer/ much warmer/ etc. 

Conventional statements in newspaper or radio style: 

e.g., Today's weather: sunny and very cold/ 

wind from the northwest/ 



It's time to begin/ stop. 

It's time for coffee/ for a game/ for reading. 

It's 9:00; it's time to begin. 

It's 12:00; it's time for lunch., etc. 

It's half-past eleven; we'll play a game for fifteen 
minutes., etc. 






j* 

A 



Stage 3: 
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I have suggested in the section on reading and siting the use 
of a fixed i .wsboard prepared with slots into which can be slipped 
pre-printed cards bearing tlie information about the day, weather, and 
attendance, at first, the instructor will have to select the correct 
cards and post tliem on the newsboard himself, but gi'adually the students 
^^dl.] begin to recognize these words that are used daily and can take 
over these jobs of recording infoimiation and observations. Thus, these 
OiDoning Activities are also a t)q^e of pre-reading activity. As stented 
elsewliere, it is not intended that these pre-reading, look-say activities 
sliould be laboured methods of reading instruction. (See Qiapter Two, 
"Proposed Course Content", Section D.) 



( Dialogues: See Section G ) 



New r>resentation and Practice 



1. Unit Track and Lesson Track 



I believe that one of the most difficult problems that Fluency 
First will encounter is that many students will "loiow some English", 
in varying cmiounts and in varying degrees of usefulness to educational 
progress. Also, some students will be able to progress more rapidly 
than others. Students should not have to "leani" what they already 
know. If the students wlio can spealc some English get the idea that 
they are to be condemned to days of slogging tlirough the "simplest" 
patterns (which may be quite difficult for beginners) , they may rebel 
against the entire course. On the other hand, the true beginners in 
English need to build up gradually and carefully their ability to under- 
stand and use simple English structures. 



It is dangerous to assume tliat because a person can speak some 
English he Ccin be allowed to begin a TESL course in mid-stream. Exper- 
ience in v^orking vdtli students of English as a second language almost 
invariably shows that, even in intermediate and advanced levels, their 
main difficulties in the second language often have their roots in the 
elementary stage. Notliing can be taken for granted if the students 
are to develop a strong structural foundation in the new language. 

I propose, therefore, that Fluency First be planned on two tracks 
\diich, to avoid the pejorative implications of "Fast" and "Slow", I 
refer to simply as the Unit Track (rapid progress) and the Lesson 
Track (slower progress). Each unit will contain several lessons, which 
will provide drills and other activities for different patterns of the 
same structure, for students who -ndo^.fhem, thus: 
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e g Unit 1: Identification and description in the structure: 

S + V be + C, Present, 3rd singular, 

in which SlSi^bi It/ 'Ihis/ That/ He/ She/ F-^rsonal name, 

and C may be personal name/ indefinite article 
~ noun/ or an adj ective , 

in positive, negative, interrogative, and short answer 
patterns, with related open Questions. 

Unit Track: All tliese patterns are combined yto^one full pre- 

sentation, ivith practice opportunities for the students so t^hat . 
instructor can check their accuracy, plus supporting dialogues, g. 
vocabulary rnricliment, and pronunciation practice. 

Lesson Track: The samo structural work is presented in separate 

lessons , thu^ 



Lesson 1: What's this? It's a 



Lesson 2: 
Lesson 3: 
Lesson 4: 
Lesson 5: 
Lesson 6: 



IVlio is this? He's/She's 
What colour is this? It's 



This is 



Ti-»s /He's /She's (adj ective] . 

this vs. that , in previosuly learned patterns 

Is this or _?_ 



These lessons all include the appropriate interrogative, negative, 
and short answer forms. 

e g Unit 2: Identification and description in the structure, 

’ S + V be + C, Present, 3rd plural; 

(Pluralization of nouns) 

rs = They /These/Those; C = zero article + plural noun, or adjective) 
(Positive, negative, interrogative, and short answer patterns, with 

related open questions) 

Unit Track: one full presentation, with supporting drills and 

activities as for Unit 1. 

Lesson Track: The same structural work presented in separate 

lessons, as follows: 

Lesson 1: plural nouns 

Lesson 2: IVhat are these? ) They're . 

Who are they? ) 
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Lesson 2: 






Ia'SS' II : n:ov'j\' ; Vr » 

l.cs<»'n tlu'sc \ >. tho-r^ ia prcnioi»sl\' loiirnccl patterns 
'n.' ov ? 

On t!”' M:.it i i u K , ‘J'.cn, tlv. niU ial presentation in any unit 
will he an oveial 1 eoverae*' of tlu ' s IrTicTural content. Anyone who 
is abl(‘ to Jo so v.i 1 1 nrcr.iess directly from this Unit I presentation 
to Unit anJ ; ^ on, witiiont takiny enrii separate lesson. I recommend 
that a full da\' oi' tv.c^ !■»(.' spent on (cacii aiiit by those in the Ihtit 
Track so that safficien! \oca;ni lai*\' c;m be introduced or practised 
and so tliat am- ti i fficn 1 r i es in. pronunciat ion can diagnosed and tackled. 

it will jn-obably be better for tiiose in the Lesson Track to meet 
tint same lull unit prc'sentat ion at t er tlicy liave taken the lessons, 
llie ol\iecti\os for the mu t will contain tiie objectives of each lesson. 
Students on the Unit Track should bo able to aclucvc those objectives 
without i nt e. w'niny lessens: students on tkiC Lesson Track should be 
able to aetueve tlio.'^e ohicctixes after they Inve prepared tk.emsalvcr 
by means ^ i the lessons. 



I hojv tint there will be enougli students in any course to make 
at least 1 a\o yrou]'>s , to al Kn% i tlu'SC two tracks. Incidentally, 
the provisiin !('i* t’sese two tracks makes ]') 0 ssible a nx>dificd form 
of Indi vidii.'il 1\- i'resc-ibed Instruction. 

NK’ opir.ion is that liiencv' !-irst students who know some English 
and therefore i eyin on tl.e Unit Track will eventually come to a slow- 
douri, a time when tlicy can no longer cope with a coi.iplcte unit so 
quickly. (If they can, they should probably not be in Fluency First.) 
At this point, the\’ will merel>^ begin followdng the Lesson Track. 

At any time, students who are on the Unit Track can 'T)orrow" a 
lesson from the Lesson Track if they have difficulty with one item. 

If at any time the students on the Lesson Track show that they 
arc capable of tackling work faster, they can (after first being 
allowed to try ti\'o lessons together^ try shifting to the Unit Track. 

1 foresee that this may he a possibility in a few cases. For instance, 
tliere may be a student who once used Fnglish somewhat but has not had 
occasion to use it for some time; at the time of pre-testing he may 
have been too hesitant or too shy to give fluent answers. After such 
a student uses Fiiglisli for a while and gains confidence, his latent 
Inowdedge may permit rapid progress. 








TIhls, it is ncccssan' that the groups be flexible, not inexorably 
fixec! in coinposi tion. 

I think it is rvither important that at the time of pre-testing 
cindi dates for a course, ulien it appears obvious that certain persons 
need Muenev first, vin assessment sliould be made concerning whethei 
they can begin on tlie Uni^ Jrack or, because they know little or no 
linglish, miLst begin on the Lesson Track. One way of making this assess- 
ment would be to ask the candidate to tiy part of all of the unit pre- 
sentation of Unit One. If Ik in respond at a sscsif ied^level of 
accuraev and fluency, lie sliouid be assigned to t ee Unit Track group. 

If he cannot, he should he assigned to the Lesson Track group. 

M>' reason for recommending this assessment is: if someone who 

know^s some Lnglisli discove^^ on the first day of his Fluency Fiist 
course that he .iiust practise l\liat*s this? Tt*s a house , etc. , along 
witli people for whom such work is really cliallenging, he may drop 
out immediately in disgust. If a true beginner is confronted with 
the complete unit and is asked to respond to a bewildering variety of 
patterns, albeit based on tlie same structure, he may drop out immediately 
in discouragement. In any case, it would become necessary to adjust the 
groups after the very first day, and that migit prove an unsettling 
experience for the students. 

Although visual alas, such as projectuals for the overhead projector, 
will be invaluable for showing items and situations not easily brought 
to a classroom, for permitting a great deal of practice witn many sub- 
stitutions, and for miintaiiiing a high level of interest, I suggest 
tliat these visual aids ordinarily be used tor the practice stage rather 
tlian tlie pre sent ation stage, and that work normally be presented for 
tlie first time in a "live** demonstration. As A.S. Hornby wrote in an 
article entitled **Reflections after a Visit to Japan** ( English Language 
Teaching, October, 1970). **The introductory stage should, I now think, 
be linked closely with classroom activitv, then with activity at one 
remove, through visual aids (blackboard sketches, textbook illustra- 
tions, wall cliarts, projected pictures, or film), and later with sit- 
uational activity in textbook stories.** 

Thus, I have based the unit presentation that follows, which 
would be attempted by students who already know some English, on a 
projectual and have planned the two lesson samples, to be taken by 
true beginners, as **live** talk between the instructor and the students. 
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Unit presentation. The following section is ^ ^ 

full IMrpf5iEStitT5S. Tliose students who are 

will meet tins as their first Prfsentation; tliose on the Lessra^^ 
will not meet tliis until after they have taken all tlie lessons to 

Unit One. 

Unit 1. IS r- V be r- C , Present, 3rd singular) 

Obicctive- r.iven a model of any of the sentence patterns listed 
beloi ° the st u d ent will be able to respond correctly and without promp- 
tinridien hf seefan object, a picture of an object, or a person whose 

name is knoim to him, by (a) saying in that Pf 

90 of the words in the listed vocabulary, imd (b) answeiin^ 

ted questions. 



Patterns : fit's) + C 

Is fit) + C 



(It/ This/ That/ He/ She/ personal ntme) 
? Yes, (it) is . No, (it's) not . 



It's not + C 
Isn't (it) C 



Vocabulary , such as : 



man 

woman 

boy 

girl 

house 

tree 

sno\Nnmobile 

pencil 

ruler 

cup 



book 

pen 

piece of paper 

scratch pad 

eraser 

tack 

tray 

flip chart 
tack board 
table 



chair 

wall 

door 



pro j ector 
camera 

tape recorder 

number 

red 

yellow 

green 



blue 

black 

white 

orange 

purple 

brown 

short 

tall 

fat 

thin. 



Visual Aid : Projectual #1 (q.v.) 

Note: A rest may be taken at the end of any section, if 

desired.) 

Instructor: Who is ttis? Dan Nfoosehide. He^^s a ^ 



He’s 



( 1 ) 



Who IS Lillb c XL x/aii 1 1 ♦ 

tall. Who is this? Is this Dan Moosehide? No, _it s 
not. It's Minnie Moosehide. She's a woman. She s 
short. She's fat. Who is this? Is this S^ Moosehide? 
Yes it is. It's Sammy Moosehide. He's a boy._ He s 
short. He's thin. Listen again. (He repeats it all.) 

Now YOU tr>^. (He asks the group to ^^wer all the 
questions first, and then he asks individuals the 

same questions.) 
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Instructor; 
Students ; 
Instructor: 
Students : 
Instnictor : 
Students : 

Instructor : 
Students : 



Instructor: 

T2) 



Instructor : 
Students : 



Instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor : 
Students : 



Instructor: 

(31 



Instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students : 



Is tills ^ 

Yes, it is/ No, it's not. 

KIio is this? 

It's ? 

is he7 siic a man/ woman/ boy? 

Yes, lie/ she/ is. 

No, he's/ she's/ not, lie's/ She's a . 

Is he/ she tall/ short/ fat/ thin? 

Yes, lie/' she is. 

No, he's/ she's not. He's/ She's . 

Good, Listen again, 

hhat's this? It's a house. It's white. What's 
this? Is it a house? No, it's not. It's a 
tree. It's green, Wliat's this? Is it a snow- 
mobile? Yes, it is. It's a snowmobile. It's 
yellow. Listen again. (He repeats it ail.) 

Now YOU try. 

Is this a house? 

Yes, it is. 

No, it's not. 

Lhat is it? 

It's a . 

Uhat colour is this? 

It's 

Is this green/ ivhite/ yellow? 

Yes, 1 ?-. is. 

No , it's not . It's . 

Good. Listen again, 

(Pointing to Dan) Is he Minnie Moosehide? No, lie's 
not. He's not Minnie. He's Dan. 'This is Minnie. 
(Pointing to Minnie) Is she Sammy? No, she's not. 
She's not Sammy, She's Minnie. Tliis is Sammy. 
(Pointing to the house) Is this a tree? No, it's 
not. It's not a tree, Tliis is a tree. 

(Pointing to Minnie) Is she tall? No, she's not. 
She's not tall. She's short. 

Listen, again, (He repeats it all.) 

Now^ YOU tr>". 

Is he/ she ^? 

No, he's/ she's not. He's/ She's not . 

Who is he/ she? 

He’s/ She's . 

Is he/ she/ (tall)? 

No, he's/ she's/ not. He's/ She's/ not . 
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Instructor: 
Studen . : 

Ins tractor : 

( 4 ) 



Instructor : 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students : 

Ins tructor : 
Students : 
instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students : 
Ins tructor : 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor: 
Students 



Well, then? 
He's/ She's/ 



Good. Listen again. 

Dan is tall. Is Dan tall or short. 



He's tall. 



Minnie is short. Is Minnie short or tall. She s 
short. Sammy is a boy. Is Sammy a boy or a man. 
He's a boy. Minnie is a woman. _ Is she a man or 
a woman? She's a woman. Tnis is green. Is it 
green or yellow? It's green. 

Listen again. (He repeats it all.) 

Nnw YOU try. 



Is Dan tall or short? 

He's tall. 

Is Minnie tall or short? 
She's short. 

Is Sammy short or tall? 

He's short. 

Is Dan a boy or a man? 

He's a man. 

Is Sammy a man or a boy? 
He's a boy. 

Is Minnie a man or a woman? 
She's a woman. 

Is this a house or a tree? 
It's a house. _ et 

Is this green or white? 

It's white 



Instructor: Now YOU ask. 

(The purpose of this last drill is to produce to 
correct intonation of the quption as well as to 
produce the correct pattern.) 

(The instructor points to a person in the picture 
and says tall/short or short/ taU . ) 

Students: Is tall or short? 

Instructor: He's/ She's • etc. 

(Tlie instructor points to a person in the picture 
again and says a man/ a woman or a woman/ a man 
or a boy/ a man~j or other combinations . ) 






\ 
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Students : Is a man or a woman? 

Instructor: He's/ She^s/ a 

(Tlie instructor points to each o£ the objects in 
the picture and says a house/ a tree , etc.) 



Students: Is it a house or a tree? 

Instructor: It's a . 

(Tlie instructor points again to each of the objects 
in the picture and says white/ g r een , etc.) 



Students: Is it white or green? 

I ns truct or : It's . 



Instructor: Good I It's time to stop. 

After this , the students on the Unit Track will practic.e s^e of 
the dialogues and the pronunciation drills prepared for this unit, 'fhey 
will also" use so.p.e of the game techniques described later in this chap- 
ter, or use projectuals to practise extra vocabulary in the patterns 
of this unit. 



Additional objectives for Unit 1 : 

In addition to the objectives stated at the beginning of the unit 
presentation, the student will be able: (a) on meeting any person, to 

introduce himself by saying the two sentences I'm (name) ^ 

name is . ; Cb) to say and to respond appropriately to common 

greetings and farewells in formulas such as He 1 lo , Good morning/ after- 
noon/ evening, Goodbye; (c) to count, using the number words from 1 
to 10, when given a quantity of objects or when he sees a number of 
persons. 

Lesson presentations . 

The following section contains examples of two lessons from 
Unit One for beginners who are on the Lesson Track. 



Lesson 1 . Materials : the 10 ob j ects listed dn the, yocabulaiy , l^e] ow . 



Objective: On seeing the real objects listed in the vocabulary, the 

students wi 11 be able (a) to ask the question What ' s this? and to answer 

correctly in the pattern It's a ; (b) given the model of the 

question, to ask Is this a ? and to answer correctly in the 

short answer patterns. Yes, it is or No, it's not ; and (c) to take the 

part of" either questioner or responder in the series: Is this a _• 

No, it's not. What is it? It's a 
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Vocabulary: 10 words for small classroom objects, such as 



pencil 

ruler 

book 

pen 

cup 



piece of paper 

scratch pad 

eraser 

tack 

tray 



(The instructor and the students sit around a table. The 
instructor has a tray on which are nine small objects. He shows 
the objects one by one as he speaks. The whole group responds to 
gether at first. Then he calls on individuals to try.) 



Part 1. 

Instructor: Wliat’s this? It's a pencil. Say, pencil . Say, a 

pencil . 

Say, It's a pencil . Say it again. It's a pencil - Good. 

(He places each object beside the tray after he shows 
it. Tlie last object he shows is the tray.) 

Now YOU try. (He holds up a ruler, says a ruler. It's 
a ruler, repeats a ruler, and encourages the group to say 
the whole sentence. It's a ruler . Then he holds up each 
article in turn, saying its name. The group says the ^ 
whole sentence. He repeats the procedure, asking indivi- 
duals to try, and puts each article back on the tray.) 

Good. Let's pass it around. (He puts the tray in 
front of his neighbour.) ... a cup 

(The student picks up the cup, says It's a cup , puts it 
back, and - at a gesture from the instructor - passes 
the tray to his neighbour. The instructor says another 
word and the procedure is repeated until every student 
has had a chance.) 

Good. Look here. (He picks up one object.) IVhat s 
this? 

(The group answers It's an eraser . He asks them about 
eadi article, then asks individuals, each time saying 
What's this? 
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lliey all take 

Part 2 . 

Instructor: 

(a) 

Students : 

Instructor: 

(bj 

Students : 

Instructor: 

Cc) 

Bill: 

Instructor: 

Annie: 

Instructor: 

Bill: 

o 
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Now YOU try. Say, WTiat's this? Say it again, What's 
this? 



Let's pass it around. (The tray goes around again. 

A student picks something up, asks What's this ? and the 
student across the table from him answcrsT] 

Good I It’s time to stop. 

a short break and walk around a bit. 



Let's sit down. (He picks up one article from the tray.) 
Tills is a cup. Is this a cup? Yes, it is. This is 
a pen. Is this a pen? Yes, it is. 

Now YOU try. This is a cup. Is this a cup? 

(the whole group) Yes, it is. (repeated for all the 
objects) (individuals) Yes, it is. (repeated for all 
the objects) 

Good. Listen again. ITiis is an eraser. Is this a 
book? No, it's not. This is a pencil. Is this a tack? 
No, it's not. Now YOU try. This is an eraser. Is this 
a book? 

(first the whole group) No, it's not. (repeated for 
all the objects) (individuals) No, it's not. 

Good. Say, this . Say it again, this . Say, Is this . 

Say it again, Is this . Say, Is this a book ? Say it 
again, Is this a book? Look here. (He picks up a book.) 
Is this a book? - Bill. 

Yes it is. 

(He picks up an eraser.) Is this a tack? - Annie, 

No, it's not. 

Now YOU try. Let's pass it around. (He passes the tray 
of objects to his neighbour.) Ask. (He prompts as 
necessary.) 



I'H >; i 



Is this a book? 
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Students : 
Annie: 
Students : 



Instructor: 

Cdj 



Bill: 
Students : 
Bill: 
Students : 



Yes, it is. 

Is this a scratch pad? 

No, it's not. 

(This is repeated until everyone has had a chance to 
ask a question.) 

Good. Listen again. (He picks up an incorrect item 
each time.) Is this a piece o£ paper? No, it’s not. 
IVhat is it? It's an eraser. Is this a tack? No, it’s 
not. Wliat is it? It's a scratch pad. 

Now YOU try. Let's pass it around. 

Is this a cup? 

No it's not. 

IVhat is it? 



It’s a tack. 

(This is repeated until everyone has asked the pair o£ questions.) 
Instructor: Good! It's time to stop. 



Lesson 2. Materials: A set o£ 10 pictures showing^ a man or a woman; 

" ~ another set o£ 10 pictures showing a boy or a 

girl 

Objective: On seeing a person whose name is known to him, the student 

will be able (a) to say an identi£ying sentence in the pattern He ' s /_ 
She’s (name); (b) given the model o£ the question, to ask Is he/ she ^ 
(name) ? and to answer correctly in the short answer pattern Yes, he/ 
she is or No, he's/ she's not ; (c) to take the part o£ either questioner 
or responder in the series : Is he/she (name)? No, he' s/ she s ngjt. 

Mio is he/she? He's/She's (name) . 

Instructor: Stand up, please. Bill. Look here, everybody. 

(a) Who is this? It's Bill. He's Bill Winter. (The 

instructor gives a slight stress to He.) 

Say, he. Say, He's. Say, He's Bill Winter . Say it 
again. He's Bill Winter . Thank you. Sit down. Bill. 

Stand up, please AnnieT Who is this? It's Annie. 

She's Annie Jones. Say, she . Say, She's . Say She's 
Annie Jones. Say it again. She's Annie Jones . 

Thank you. Sit,^^ Annie. 
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Listen. (The instructor walks around the table, and 

as he stands behind each student, he says He's 

or She's . llie group repeats the sentence each 

time. 

Now YOU tr>^ (He walks around again, and the group 

says He ' s or Slie ' s as he pauses behind 

each student.) 

(b) Good. Listen again. (Tliis time the instructor points 

to a student as he asks the questions.) 

Is ho Bill Winter? No, he's not. Who is he? He's 
Jimmy Wolf. Is she Annie Jones? No, she's not. Who 
is she? She's Hazel Stevens. 

Now YOU try. 



Instructor: Is he Bill Winter? 

Students : No , he's not . 



Instructor: Wlio is he? 



Students: He's Jimmy Wolf. 

(This is repeated until the instructor has asked about 
every student.) 

Instructor: Good. Say, Is h e? Say, Is he Bill Winte r? Say, Who 

(c) is he? Say, Is s he? Say, Is she Annie Jones? Say, 

IVho is sh e? 

Listen again. (He repeats the pair of questions and 
answers about two people.) 

Now YOU try. AskI (Each student tries to ask the 
pair of questions about his neighbour. Tne group or 
the student opposite answers.) 

Goodl It's time to stop. 

(Tliey all take a short break.) 



Part 2. 



Instructor: 




Let's sit do\m. Look here. (The instructor uses the 
set of 10 pictures (mounted, magazine cut-outs), each 
showing a man or a woi^^v%^^ 




He’s a roan. Say, man . Say, a man . Say, He's a man . 



She's a woman. Say, woman . Say, a woman . Say, She' s 
a woman . 

Now YOU try. (As he shows each picture, he says the 
call word, and the group or an individual says the full 
sentence.) 

Let's do it again. (This time he shows the pictures 
without saying the call word, and the students say the 
full sentence.) 

Good. Look here again. (He uses the second set of 
10 pictures, each showing a boy or a girl. He follows 
a similar procedure for the sentences He's a boy and 
S he's a girl . 

Good. Let's pass it around. (He puts all the 20 
[b) pictures on the tray and passes it to his neighbour. 

Each student picks up a picture, shows it to the group, 
and tries to say the correct sentence,) 

Good'. It's time to stop. It's time for coffee. 

Later in the morning the students can play the "Spin the Bottle 
game for H e and She . 



D. Imperative drills and action chains 



I have suggested that a few mintues after the New Presentation 
and Practice be devoted to an imperative drill or to action chains. 

Tlie purposes of a short imperative drill are to demonstrate the meaning 
of action verbs, thus adding to the students' vocabulary, to give 
practice in following iiistructions , and to provide a physical change 
from too much sitting. Prom time to time, when no new verbs are to 
be introduced,' the students can take turns acting as the instructor 
during these drills. 

Five or six verbs can be used each day. There is no need to 
introduce an entirely new set of verbs every day. Nevertheless, by 
the time the unit on the Present Continuous Tense is reached, the 
students may know the meaning of 20-25 verbs in their imperative form. 
Then, their new learning task will involve only the pronoun- verb pattern, 
not the meaning of the verbs at the same time. 
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In this type of activity, the possibility of succ^.*- ’ depends 
greatly on the manner of the instructor. He will probab 
operation if he treats the drill as an amusing game ^ ^ taKes 

part himself, especially whenever a student acts as inst Victor. 

It may be a good idea for the instructor to use the hortatory 
form Let’s (verb) . at first, since that is the form of m, useful 
classroom formulas. After a few’ days, however, he can bi to use 
the direct imperative form. 

Here are some examples of possible imperative drill* the 
beginning of the course: 

1. Let's stand up. (After saying this, he stands ip and 

gestures to the students to in tate.) 

Let's stretch. 

Let's walk. 

Stop I 

Let's walk again. 

Stop I 

Let's sit down. 

Let's do it again. (Thc>" repeat tht' whole 

procedure. ) 

2. Stand up. (After saying this, the instructor oes the 

action himself and waits for the ot ';rs to 
imitate . ) 

Stretch. Walk. Stopl Wa.k again. Stop! Sit lown 

Do it again. (The second time the instructor d 05 not 
do the actions himself.) 

3. Stand up. lx)ok up. Look down. Take three stc; ^ forward. 

Take three steps backward. Turn around. Sit d( 




and so on. 



When the students reach the unit on the Simple Past 
[lort period can be an occasion for learning a few irregu 
□rms each day. One example follows: IBP 



ense, tliis 
ir past tense 
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Stand up. Yc' stood up. 

¥ 

Go to the door. You went to the door. 



Come back. You came back. 

Hold up both hands. You held up both hands. 

Sit down. You sat down and so on, 

Action-chains can be started quite early in the course with 
three actions in a series. The instructor can first demoMtrate 

and individuals can take turns trying to ^der 

action-chains is that the students can remeniber v*at to say in order 
to put three (or more) sentences togetter. toother value is that, 
if the students once learn the idea of an action chain, t y 
it ea^to So the same idea for other forms of the same verbs. 
Action-chains thus contribute to the building up of a strong sense 
of the significance of diff -tent tenses . 

It should go without saying that the timing of speech and action 
is very important in action- chains. 

Here is an example of the same simple action-^ain t^ed for 
commands and for different tenses in the appropriate units of the 

course: 



(1) Speech fi/tt; action afterwards 

Walk to the door. Open the door. Close the door. 

(2) Simultaneous speech and action 

I’m walking to the door. I’m opening the door. I’m closing 
the door. 



(3) 

( 4 ) 



Speech first; action afterwards 

I’m going to walk to the door, I’m going to open the door, 
I’m going to close the door. 

All three actions first; then speedi 

I walked to the door. I opened the door. I closed the door. 
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(5) Each action followed by speech 

I've just walked to the door. I've just opened the door. 

I've just closed the door. 

E. Pronunciation Practice 

Mrs. Marilylle Soveran has worked out many drills suitable 
for helping Cree- speaking students with pronunciation difficulties 
they may have in learning English. These may be found in her book 
From Cree to English. Part One : The Sound System . Similar drills 

for other sounds and for intonation^ etc. , will probably have to be 
worked out for Chipewyan speakers . 

The words used in pronunciation drills should be words already 
known by the students. Sometimes the names of students in the class 
or of other people in the training centre can provide practice in 
certain sounds. 

The additional use of the tape recorder for individual practice 
of pronunciation will help to prevent embarrassment on the part of a 
learner because of mistakes in his attempts to speak correctly or 
because of comparison with other students in the class. 



F. Vocabulary 



All the students, even those who are following the Unit Track, 
should have an opportunity to practise all the vocabulary that has 
been planned for a unit. If it is possible, they can learn and 
practise extra words as well. Flowever, I think that an instructor 
need not present fully every vocabulary item which may be known by 
the students or most of them; he should check that they know each 
word and can pronounce it correctly. 

'Fhus, during vocabulary work on nouns, for instance, if the 
instructor shows an object or a picture, says Miat's this? and hears 
the group answer a coat or ^'s a coat , he can pass on to the next 
item without further presentation. However, there should afterwards 
be drills or games that include pictures of all those nouns so that 
individuals will be required to use them in the sentence pattern 
and to pronounce them correctly. 

Projectuals or cards (of pi^a^^g-card size) showing small pic- 
tures are very useful aids for this type of extensive vocabulary 
practice. . . , 
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On the other hand, if vocabulary items are really new to the 
students, they should be presented in a standard way as, for example, 
in the sample lessons, so that the students have plenty of opportmity 
to hear the wordfj, say them, and use, them in a sentence pattern sit- 

nationally. 



G. Dialogues, including "interviews" 



Dialogues give the learners of a language the chance to use the 
sentence patterns that have been presented to them in a realistic 
conversational style, rather than only in fomal drills. Especially 
when they are acted out, they provide a certain degree of realistic 
communication between persons. Dialogues also offer an opportunity 
to pTSCtisG spGsking English with nstuTsl intonntionj stxGss ^ snd. 

rhythm. 

It is, moreover, possible to write into dialogues certain English 
patterns and conversational expressions that are essential to natural 
English speech but that would be very awkivard to fit into the piogramme 
of basic structural drills. 

Dialogues can, of course, be presented in m^y different ways, 
but the situation must be made clear by some device. Projectuals 
for the overhead projector are particularly suitable because over- 
lays can be used to show at the appropriate moment who is supposed^ 
to be speaking or what is being spoken about. During the students 
practice the instructor’s manipulation of the overlays can serve as 
’’cues" to remind students what the next speech must be. Occasionally , 
if an instructor and counsellor have the opportunity to work together 
as a team, they can demonstrate a dialogue together, in person. 

The sample dialogues that follow have short speeches so that 
they can be easily remembered. After a dialogue has been learned, 
it can usually be adapted without difficulty to true situations in 
the classroom merely by changing personal names or content words 
I h?.ve indicated this type of adaptation for the dialogue that piac 
tises the contrast of this and that . 

1. A dialogue for the first day: Introductions . 

(Since this dialogue is about the students _them.s elves , it 

can be presented and practised without visual aids.) 

Objective: The students practise saying _the introduction formulas 

I’m (name) . ^ly name is . a.s partial fulfillment of the Unit 

1 objective's (q.v.) . 
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(The students are sitting in a circle.) 



Instructor: 


Look here, please. Listen. I'm Joe Smith. My name 
is Joe Smith. Bill, say I'm Bill Winter. 


Bill: 


I'm Bill Winter. 


Instructor: 


Good. Say, My name is Bill Winter. 


Bill: 


My name is Bill Winter. 


Instructor: 


Good. Say, I'm Bill Winter. My name is Bill Winter. 


Bill: 


I'm Bill Winter. My name is Bill Winter. 


Instructor : 


Good! Now YOU try, Annie. 

(Each student tries to say the two sentences. If a 
student cannot say the sentences, the instructor prompts 
him by pointing to himself and saying the sentence 
about himself.) 


Instructor : 


Good. Let's do it again. I'm Joe Smith, ^^y name is 
Joe Smith. 

(He points to Bill, and to each student in turn, in- 
ducing each one to say the two sentences.) 


Instructor: 


Good. Stand up, please. Bill. 

(He goes to Bill, holds out his hand and shakes Bill's 
hand while introducing himself.) 

Good moriing! I'm Joe Smith. My name is Joe Smith. 


Bill: 


Good morning. I'm Bill Winter. My name is Bill Winter. 


Instructor: 


Good! Now YOU try. Bill and Jimmy. 

(Each student is given the chance to say the full in- 
troduction with another student.) 



A dialogue for practising the contrast of this and that in IMit 

One. 

See Proj ectual #2 . (The instructor points to the picture of the 
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Objective: The students practise using this and. that correctly 

in patterns o£ the Unit One structure (S + V be + C) , with nouns and 
adjectives of colour from the Unit One vocabulary, in partial ful- 
filljnent of the Unit 1 objectives. 



(a) Objects 




Sammy: 


Is that a snowmobile. Daddy? 




Dan: 


What, Sammy? 




Sammy: 


That I (stressed; he is pointing.) 


Dan: 


No, it's not, Sammy. This is a 


snowmobile. 


Sammy: 


Well; idiat's that? 




Dan: 


That's a sled. It's a dogsled. 




Cb) 


Colours 




Sammy: 


Is that a house. Daddy? 




Dan: 


Yes, it is, Sammy. That's a house. 


Sammy: 


Is it yellow? 




Dan: 


No, .it's not yellow, Sammy. 




Sammy: 


Well, what colour is it? 




Dan: 


That's white. This is yellow. 


(the snowmobile) 



Classroom adaptations of these two dialogues : 
(a) Objects 

Instructor: Is that a ruler, Bill? 

What, Joe? 

That I (pointing) 

No-, it's not, Joe. This is a ruler. 



Bill 

Instructor: 

Bill: 

Instructor: 
■ Bill: 



er|c 



Well, what's that? 
That's a flip chart'. 

15S 
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Overlay 1. 
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(b) People 



Instructor: 


Is that Annie Jones, Bill? 


Bill: 


Who, Joe? 


Instructor: 


That I (pointing, with stress) 


Bill: 


No, it*s not, Joe. This is Annie 


Instructor: 


Well, who is that? 


Bill: 


That’s Hazel Stevens. 



(Note: One reason for writing this dialo^e with extra stress 

on That I (in addition to the value of emphasizing the contrast) is 
that some students may have difficulty with the [tr] sound. This 
use of stress and higher pitch permits the students to hear the 
sound more acutely, thus aiding them in learning to produce the 
sound. ) 



A telephone dialogue for Unit One . 

Telephone conversations make naturally good di.alogue situations 
and can be used often throughout the course, if the students are 
familiar with telephones. Although they may be nearly unknown in 
some northern communities, in others they are already cormnoii. 



Ob j ective : The students practise using formulas of conventional 

telephone usage, along with patterns of the Unit One structure, in 
partial fulfillment of the Unit One objectives. 

(This dialogue is written as if a projectual is to be used.) 



Voice: 


Hello. 




Dan: 


Hello. Is that A1 White? 


Voice: 


Ho, it’s not. This is 


David Jones . 


Dan: 


Isn’t that number 9? 




Voice: 


No, it’s not. This is 


number 6. 




1 
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Dan: I*m sorry. Wrong number. 

Voice: That's all right. Goodbye. 

Dan : Goodbye . 



Interviews 

These questions and answers about personal data can be memorized 
in stages; a new stage can be added every week or two. 

At a much later stage, when the students are ready to learn to 
read and to fill in personal information forms, the instructor will 
be .able to explain, the forms by associating the formalized headings 
with these questions. For example. Age = How old are you? Spouse = 
What's your wife's name? 

Stage 1: What's your name, please? 



My name is Bill Winter. 
Where are you from. Bill? 

I'm from LaRonge. 

What's your work? 

I'm a trapper. 



I live in Prince Albert. 
What's your address here? 

520 Ten til Street 
What's your telephone number? 
My number is 4-1234. 



Yes, I'm married. 

What's your wife's name? 

Her name is Rose. Rose Winter. 

Do you have any children? 

One baby boy. That's all so far. 



Stage 4: How old are you. Bill? 

I'm 26 years old. 

Let's see. Were you born in 1945? 

That's right. I was born in, 1945. 
When is your birthday? 

The thirtieth of March. 

Plus other stages , as necessary. 



Stage 2: Where do you live now. Bill? 



Stage 3: Are you married. Bill? 
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H. Gaines and Riddles 

Oral language games provide excellent practice in speaking. 

Up to a point of diminishing returns , there can be much repetition 
of a pattern, with appropriate substitutions, without boredom. Also, 
the students usually learn to respond quickly and automatically 
during the course of a game. 

Once the basic idea of a game has been learned, it can often 
be adapted to different sentence patterns or different tenses and 
be used again and again throughout the course. 

Here are several examples of games that can be played during 
Unit One : 



1. He and She Game (’’Spin the Bottle") 



The members of the group sit in a circle on the floor or 
around a covered table. The instructor spins a bottle in the centre. 
The student to whom the bottle points must say I*m Bill Winter . The 
one opposite him (that is , the one to whom the butt of the bottle is 
pointing) must say He’s Bill Winter . Bill spins the bottle again. 

It points to Annie. She must say I'm Annie Jones . The one opposite 
her must say She's A nnie J ones . Annie spins the bottle again. 



Mien everyone has had a chance to speak, the game may stop or 
it may add an extra sentence, as follows: 



I'm Bill Winter. 
I’m Annie Jones. 



He's Bill Winter. He's a man. 
She's Annie Jones. She's a woman. 



On another occasion a different sentence may be added, thus; 
I'm Bill Winter. He's Bill Winter. He's Mr. Winter, 



She ' s Annie Jones . She ’ s Miss Jones . 

She ' s Hazel Stevens . She's Mrs . Stevens , 



I'm Annie Jones. 

I'm Hazel Stevens. 

2. A game: Colours 

This game can be played after the presentation of the lesson 
about colours. The instructor reminds the students of the colour 
words by showing coloured cardboard squares one by one as he says 
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What colour is it? It*s « The colours: red/ yi Llow/ 

green/ blue/ white/ black/ orange/ purple/ brown. 

Instructor: Please go outside. Bill. (He sends Bill outsid ' 

classroom.) Take one, Annie. (Annie takes a 
square.) What colour is it? 

Annie: It's black. 



Instructor: 
Students : 
Instructor: 

Bill: 

Annie: 

Bill: 

Annie: 

Instructor: 



Everybody? 

It's black. 

Good. Hide it, Annie. (He shows Annie h»r to hold 
the square so that it cannot be seen.) Ccwo 1 , 
please. Bill. Ask, Is it yellow? 

Is it yellow? 

No, it's not. etc., etc. 

Is it black? 

Yes, it is. (She shows It.) It*s bln^ .. 

Good. Let's do it again. Please outside, Annie. 



3. Do It Fasti: a came for tlw* ^^^it 1. 



The members of the group sit opposite one another on two sides 
of a table. A tray of small objects, the English iiames of which have 
been learned, is in the middle of the table. The two students sitting 
opposite each other take the same number, thus: 

(a) When the instructor calls Number 1 and says, for example, 
a pencil, each Number 1 student tries to be the first to pick up the 
pencil and say This is a pencil . 

(b) The instructor calls a number and says the name of a "distant" 
thing in the room. Each student with that number tries to be the 
first to point correctly and say, for example. That's a tack board . 

(c) The instructor calls a number and says the word for either 

a small object on the tray or a "distant" one. Each student with that 
number tries to be the first to pick up the object and say This is a 
or to point correctly and say That's a . 
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rH’i The instructor fills a number and says someone’s name. 

Bad. tries to be the first to pornt correctly 

and say He's (name) or She ' s (name 



Riddles : 

Riddles can be used at any stage. They can be long 
and they can employ simple patterns or complicated ones, depending 
on how much English the students have learned. 

Here are a few examples of some of the simplest stages: 



Stage 1: 



Stage 2: 



Stage 3: 



It’s long. It’s thin, tot is it? 

Is it a ruler? etc. 

Yes, it is. It's a ruler. 

it's small. It's wliite. It's in the classroom. What is it? 

Is it on the table? 

No, it’s not. 

Is it near the blackboard. 

Y^q I 1* 1 ^ 

Is it a piece of chalk? 

Yes, it is. It's a piece of chalk. 

It’s red and white. It’s very pretty, tot is it? 

Is it his shirt? 

No, it's not. 

Is it her dress? 

Yes, it is. It's her dress. 



Stage 4: 



He's tall and dark. He's sitting between two girls. He 
likes cigarettes. Who is he? 



and so on 
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Reading and Writing, with Mathematics Activities . 



Notes about reading and writing are contained in Section D 
of Chapter Two, "Proposed Course Content." 

As indicated in the concept study, mathematical activities are 
included in Fluency First not just because the students will probably 
need to learn more arithmetic but also because such activities can 
be a very effective means of learning and practising English words 
and patterns. 

Some of these practical activities have been mentioned in the 
column entitled "Topics, dialogues, activities" of the Instructional 
list in Chapter Two, because they are particularly appropriate to the 
structural objectives. For instance, in Unit 9 the main objective 
concerns expressions with of . A suitable mathematical activity for 
the days spent on that unit is measuring various materials into 
different containers; the students are able to talk about a pint of 
water, a cup of flour , etc., and see for thv^mselves certain equivalent 
relationships . When they afterwards weigh some of the materials , 
they will have occasion to talk about a pound of sugar , five pounds 
of flour , and so on. 

They can begin immediately to record at least part of their 
results during these activities if, as suggested, they learn to 
read and write the numbers 1 to 10 in the first days of their course. 
If, for instance, they discover that one container of something 
weighs four pounds and another weighs three pounds , they can record 
4+3. In this way, they are in fact writing their own arithmetic 
prob lems . By adding, they can complete their i\rritten equation, 

4+5 = 7 . 

Shopping activities based on the current oral English patterns 
that the students are learning also provide many opportunities for 
counting, adding, subtracting, and other processes. The prices of 
whatever they "buy" can be recorded in the form of a bill, additions 
made, and cliange computed. 

Fluency First students can also probably use parts of the 
arithmetic programme that BLADE students follow. 

It is absolutely essential to provide Fluency First students 
with the oral patterns for talking about arithmetical processes and 
mathematical activities. Patterns, such as 4+5=7, must be treated 
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in the same way as classrocm formulas; they must be standardized • 
so that they are always said in the same way, and they must be demon- 
strated to the students when they are first used. If the students 
do not know what to say about their matliematical work, they cannot 
really learn it. 



J. Mini-visits and other oral English activities. 



The concept study for Fluency First recommended a session of 
informal group activities, including "mini -vis its" , the purpose of 
which would be to provide an opportunity for the use of ^glish in 
real - not merely realistic - situations. During an activity the^ 
instructor or a student would take several pictures with a Polaroid 
Land camera so that, after the activity, the group would have a 
pictorial record of what they themselves had just done, seen, or 
otherwise experienced. The instructor would then assist the stu- 
dents to talk about their experiences, mainly by using certain pre- 
selected sentence patterns. 

I am convinced that this type of activity is essential in 
Fluency First. Even a formidable array of oral drills, visual aids, 
and machines lacks the power, I believe, that will enable Fluency 
First students to learn a new language. Somehow, there must be the 
possibility of real commi-inication in English. Gam.es will help to 
maintain interest, but it is difficult to believe that. games are 
sufficient. There is too little sense of reality. 



In her book. The Psychologist and tiie Foreign- Languag e Teacher , 
Wilga M. Rivers refers to the psychologist Mowrer's statement that 
learning alters what the student wants to do rather than what he caiii 
do, thus making incentive motivation an important element in the 
learning process. She continues, "E\^en intensive pattern drills and 
dialogue learning will not make the student produce foreign- language 
phrases appropriately unless he wants to produce them. In a face- 
to-face situation, interestingly contrived, it is natural for him to 
want to communicate, and learning takes place in these circumstances. 

The foreign- language teacher is faced with a double problem, first, 
of providing the student with the correct formulae of expression in 
the new language, and second, of arousing a desire to communicate in 
that language. As both are essential for genuine, personal inter- 
change of ideas, the most efficient classroom method must be one which 
provides the necessary stimulation for development in both these areas." 



Finding the right kind of activity to satisfy the need is very 
difficult. The experience ;ofj the- literacy teacher at La Loche, 

■ s T it. 
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expressed at the NewStart Basic Literacy Seminar held in Januaiy 
of this year, was a warning that adults in northern communities may 
not want to learn cookery or sewing or carpentry; they may want to 
learn in the traditional "classroom" way, with books and blackboards. 
Havever, this warning need not be a final deterrent to a search for 
some vehicle for real communication in English. At the same seminar, 
another speaker reminded us that every northern community is different 
from every other one. S^e kind of activity that appeals to the 
students can be found. 

In the sample mini-visit that follows I have described an 
extremely simple tour of the training centre, as if the course were 
taking piace in Prince Albert. The same type of tour can be done 
anywhere. I have deliberately tried to avoid any suggestion of an 
elaborate field trip. The aim of a mini-visit, in fact, is exactly 
opposite: not to associate English with something foreign to the 

students' lives, but to help them use English in connection with their 
daily surroundings and the people with whom they come in contact, 
including themselves. 



Mini-visit #1 for students on the Lesson Track, for use after Lesson 2. 



Notes : A complete tour of the training centre facilities will 

already have been given to the students on the previous day by their 
counsellor, using their own language. 

The employees of the training centre who will be introduced 
must be briefed ahead of time about the purpose of the introductions 
and about their role. 



On this first mini-visit the pictures will be taken by the 
instructor or by the counsellor who accompanies the party, if that 
is possible. 

Objective: As they tour the training centre, under the guidance 

of their instructor, and meet several employees, the students prac- 
tice (a) introducing themselves with the sentences I'm . 

My name is ; (b) saying sentences that name places, using the 

pattern This is and (c) saying sentences identifying people 

in the pattern He' s/SKe's , in partial fulfillment of the 

objectives of Unit One. 



Instructor: (He uses gestures to indicate his meaning.) 

Come with me, please. (They go outside to the entrance.) 
-Stop. Look here. Miat's this? ...This is Saskatchewan 
NewStart. Say it, Saskatchewan NewStart . Say, This is 
Saskatchewa n NewStartT Good, picture, please. 

o 
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(The counsellor takes a picture of the group with the Saskatchewan 
NewStart sign. While the picture is being developed, individuals can 
try to say the sentence. ^A/hen the picture is ready, the students may 
talk about it in their own language, if they want.) 



Instructor: Let's go in. Come with me, please. . (They go inside 

to the typist nearest the entrance.) 

Stop here, please. Vflio is this? This is Jane Stewart. 
She's Jane Stewart. (He shakes Jane's hand as he speaks 
to her.) Good afternoon. I'm Joe Smith. My name is 
Joe Smith. 

Jane Stewart: Good afternoon, Joe. I'm Jane Stewart. My name is 

Jane Stewart. 



Instructor: 

Counsellor: 

Jane Stewart: 
Instructor: 



(pointing to the counsellor) This is Mary Bear. 

(to Jane) Good afternoon. I'm Mary Bear. My name is 
Mary Bear. 

Good afternoon. (They ;Jiake hands.) 

This is Bill Winter. (He directs Bill forward' to Jane, 
who puts out her hand for shaking.) 



Jane Stewart: Good afternoon. Bill. I'm Jane Stewart. My name is 

Jane Stewart. 



Bill: 



Instructor: 



(with prompting, if necessary) Good afternoon. I'm 
Bill Winter. My name is Bill Winter. 

Good! Do it again, please. Take a picture, Mary. 



(This procedure is repeated with several other employees, and each 
student is encouraged to introduce himself to one employee.) 

(The students also look at the Lounge, (the door of) the Men's Room, 
(the door of) the Ladies' Room, and an office. The students use the 

pattern This is . for each place, and a picture of each place 

is taken, with several students in each picture. It is a good idea 
to take a picture of the ladies standing at the door of the Ladies' 
Room and the men standing at the door of the Men's Room.) 

(Then everybody goes back to the classroom.) 



Classroom Follow-up ■ v y 

o ■ The students sit around a table.. ^ The photographs are placed 
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face down on the table. The instructor picks up the first photograph, 
shows it to the group, and says;. 

Instructor: What’s this? This is Saskat;chewan NewStart. (He 

points to the pictures of the students.) Ihis is Bill. 
This is Annie. Etc. 

(He picks up the: second photograph.) 

1^0 is this? Hiis is Jane Stewart. And this is . . . 
(naming each) 

Now YOU try. 

(He puts both photographs dowr. and gestures to a student. Each 
student chooses a photograph amd names as much as he can remember, 
using the pattern This is . The others help him when he forgets.) 

Good. Listen again. (The instructor chooses a 
photograph and names each person in it using the 
personal pronoun.) He’s Bill Winter. She’s Annie 
Jones, etc. 

Now YOU try. 

(The students take turns choosing different photographs and naming 
people, using He’s/She’s . ) 

Good. Let’s put the pictures up. (The instructor 
and students tack their photographs on the wall.) 

It’s time to stop. It’s time for coffee. 

The next day the same activity can be repeated as a small part 
of the follow-up of the Activity, but a second sentence can be 
added, to practise ktr./ Mrs . / Miss. 



I have made a few comments about a reading and writing follow-up 
of the Activity, which can take place when the students are beginning 
to learn to recognize words and sentences, in Chapter Two of this 
report . 

As one other type of activity that can be used anywhere, without 
extra instructors who have special vocational training, such as car- 
pentry, I suggest "Teaching the Teacher." 

During a "Teaching the Teacher" session one or more students 
will show the instructor how to do something; e.g., prepare bannock, 
make mukluks or moccasins (a short stage each day), do beadwork, tan 
hide, preserve fish, wite Cree syllabics, dance, etc. Especially at 
the beginning of the course, they may speak in their om language while 
demonstrating the task, but for each one of these sessions the instruc- 
tor will have selected one or two English sen tgi^e patterns; which he 
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predicts vdll be appropriate and which he wHl attempt to apply 

during the demonstration, such as What's this? It's a — • 

What are you doing now? What are you going to do next^ , and so^ 
on Of course, he wiTl have to supply the answers at first. e 
will inteiT)olate these sentences when suitable during the demonstra- 
■^ion and at the end he will have those English words and sentences 
repeked as a follow-up. Pictures can be taken vdth the Polaroid 
Land camera, as for the mini-visits. The printed words and sen ences 
can be put on the flip chart, wall cards, or blackboard, and left 
there, if the students are ready to practise recognizing words. Ihe 
instructor can also ask someone to show the same demonstration again 
the next day, using as many of the English words and sentences as 
possible. When one student forgets an English word, the others can 

help him. 

The aim over a period of weeks will be gradually to use more 
and more English and less of the native language. Such demonstra- 
tions may be invaluable, not only as genuine communication but also 
as a means of bolstering the self-concept of the students and showing 
that there is a feeling of equality, rather than superiority inferiority , 
between instructor and students. 

The arrangements for a "Teaching the Teacher" session can be 
planned during the previous Talking Hour so that the students will 
understand the purpose and what is expected of them. 



K. The Talking Hour 



The concept study proposed a period each day for group talk, 
using the students' own language, mainly as a practical substitute 
for the prepared Life Skills course, which would be impractical or 
students who do not know English. 




I believe that "The Talking Hour" can alsofill another ^ole 
that may prove of interest to those concerned with language- teaching 

everywhere. 

Dr. Wilga Rivers discussed in The Psychologist and the Foreign- 
Language Teachei* the very real danger that, in spite of careful 
situcitional teaching, students who are learning by a non-tr^slational 
metliod may misinterpret the significance of the English wor<^ and _ 
sentences they hear. This may be partly because the situation itself 
is ambiguous or partly becauise the student interprets the situation 
in terms of his own cultur^,;^d other experience, whereas; the signifi- 
cance of the English words and. s,Qntences to a native -English- speaker 
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may be quite different. This problem is particularly acute when 
the two cultures involved are very different. Furthermore, uncer- 
tainty felt by the students about the meaning of what they are 
learning to say may have an unsettling effect on them. 

Dr. Rivers' suggestion is that, after the oral presentation of 
a pattern j the instructor should speak briefly in the students' own 
language about what the new items signify and should call their 
attention to the crucial structural point being taught. My under- 
standing of what Dr. Rivers suggests is that the instructor would 
not so much translate as interpret, a distinction made clear by 
Robert W. Young in English a^ a Second Langua.ge for Navaj os : M 

Overview of Certain Cultural and Linguistic Factors . 



On the other hand, there are many well experienced authorities, 
both educators and psychologists , who believe that the use of the 
students' mother tongue for explanations during an oral lesson period 
can constitute serious interference >vith the mental- processes- in- 
volved in learning a new language. According to B. V. Belyayev, for 
instance, although our knowledge of cerebral mechanisms is far from 
complete, it seems certain that each foreign language learned involves 
the formation of a special "dynamic stereotype" in the cortex of the 
large cerebral hemisphere, and such stereotypes are more easily for- 
med independently of the native language. ( The Psychology of Teaching 
Foreign Languages. Pergamon, 1963.) Furthermore, there is always 
the danger that ^ instructor may mis-use the notion of a "brief 
interpretation" in the students' o\m language; this can easily 
degenerate into careless situational teaching, misleading transla- 
tions, or useless grammatical analysis. 

"The Ta'iking Hour", held at the end of each day and thus clearly 
separated from the periods of oral structural teaching, can be a time 
for the counsellor to check what the students think their English _ 
words and sentences of the day mean, to correct any misunderstandings 
and resolve doubts, and to bring out - without grammatical analysis 
the main structural point for the students to notice. (For example, 
in the lesson on pluralization of noLms, he would ask "Did you notice 
that we put an extra sound on the end of a word when we were talking 
about more than one? hhat sound did you hear? Any other sound?'* 
these questions, of course, in the students' language.) In this way, 
both cultural misinterpretation and native- tongue interference may 
be avoided. 

I\s far as I know, such a deliberately planned daily arrangement 
for talk in the students' mother tongue about the language items they 
have been learning, at a time well separated from the oral instruc- 
tion conducted in the target language, is unique in language -teaching 
courses. As such, it may make a contribution to the further under- 
standing of how students can best leim a new.'language. 
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"The Talking Hour" can also be used for any other explanations 
and arrangeinents that will he]p the students to feel that they under 
stand wlxat they are being asked to do and why. This approach appears 
to be especially suitable for adults. For instance, the students and 
counsellor can plan for a "Teaching the Teacher" activity; the co^ 
seller can explain the methods and rules for using the tape recorders, 
the reason for certain drills, the idea of the cueing system in their 
reading. "The Talking Hour" can be a time, too, for discussing social 
problems or for interpreting one culture to the other. 



The Instructor and tix'^ Co unsellor 



The foregoing suggestion for "The Talking Hour" presupposes 
that the counsellor understands the principles underlying _ the teaching 
of English to Fluency First students and that he is acquainted with 
the daily language work of the students . 

In fact, the most effective counsellor would seem to be an^ 
instructor who speaks the language of the students and who specializes 
in counselling as another instructor might specialize in teaching 
reading. Most effective of all would be to have a real team- teaching 
situation in which an instructor and counsellor work together in at 
least some of the daily lesson periods. It would be particularly use 
ful for the counsellor to be in charge of the language laboratory 
training. 

For instance, during presentations by the instructor, the coun- 
se’lor might be present as an obser-zer. In Prince Albert at the 
Newstart training centre, the observer could stay outside the one-way 
glass; in other communities, without this special facility , he could 
^it outsid.6 the group. Hg would inalcG observations about which students 
could respond and which ones could not, as well as the correctness of 
the responses. Thus, the instructor would be relieved of the difficult 
job of trying to remember each student's difficulties and could con- 
centrate on effective presentation and practice. The observing coun- 
sellor would be able to prescribe accurately and immediately tape 
recorded drills or other assistance that each student requires. 

Similar team-work would be very helpful during the pre-testing 
of candidates for the Fluency First course. If one other person is 
present as an observer and marker, the test- interviewer can be free 
to perform as needed and will not intimidate the candidate by con- 
stantly writing marks or notes during the interview. 
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IV INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



A, General overall objectives of Fluency First. 



1. After completin;^ a Fluency First course, the students will 
be able to speal. English and to understand English at a level that 
enables tliem to take instruction in all the usual classes of a 5-10 
Upgrading course. 

2. Tliey will be able to read English well enough so that they 
can read, with comprehension, the instructional materials of a 5-10 
Upgrading course. 

3. Witli the help of an instructor or a simple dictionary they 
will be able to find out tlie meaning of words and structures which they 
have not previously learned in their study of English and which they 
encounter in the instructional materials of a 5-10 Upgrading course. 

4. They will be able to write .sufficient English so that they 
can write what is required in a 5-10 Upgrading course. 

5. Whether or not they continue their formal education in an 
Upgrading course, they will be able to speak English, understand 
spoken English, read English, and write English well enough to func- 
tion successfully, from a linguistic point of view, in a society 
which is predominantly English-speaking. 



B. Oral English Objectives 



1. Structural objectives 



I believe that a Fluency First course will use its instructional 
time economically and efficiently if a distinction is made between 
items which require a student response at an automatic and fluent level 
and items which require only an understanding of the situational sig- 
nificance and an ability to reproduce sentences when provided with a 
model pattern. 

For instance, in a situation of danger, if a Fluency First "gra- 
duate” hears someone shout, "Fire I Riml”, he must be able to respond 
automatically to the meaning of that imperative in order to save his 
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life. On a less crucial level, when someone asks him, for example, 
"What's that handbag made of?", he should be able to respond autO“ 
maticallv with "deerhide" or "It's made of deerhide." On the other 
hand, there is no reason that he should be required to respond 
automatically to a situation by saying, "Although it's raining, m 
going to go hunting." He could express himself in a different, 
simpler way. He will need to be able to understand the significance 
of although when he hears it and when he reads it ; he may have to 
write a sentence with although , or to answer comprehension questions 
about a reading passage that includes a sentence with a lthou gh; but 
he need not be drilled intensively in the oral production of sentences 

with although . 

I therefore suggest that one of two types of oral objectives 
be assigned to each structure. Type A Objective will require the 
students to be able to give an automatic, fluent, and correct oral 
response, in any of the various patterns of the structure, to an 
appropriate situation. Type B Objective will require a student to 
show an understanding of the situational significance of tho struc- 
tural item by being able to say sentences, in a pattern of the stn^c- 
ture, when given a model pattern, in the correct situation. 



2. Lexical Objectives 

A somewhat similar distinction is sometimes made between a 
person's "active." vocabulary and his "passive" vocabulary even in 
his own mother tongue. Although the use of the word passive may 
be rather misleading, implying as it does that the brain is not ^ 
working when it recalls certain infrequently used words, the distinc- 
tion is nevertheless a salutary reminder that learners of English 
as a second language need not be required to recall and use auto- 
matically every English word they meet in their course. Native ^ 
speakers of English themselves must sometimes hesitate for the right 
word, stumble over words, or even ask, "What do we call that thing? 

One way in which Fluency First attempts to deal with this 
difference between actWe and passive vocabulary is by selecting 
lexical items from the northern environmental and cultural exper^ 
ience of the prospective students, rather than by using lin^istic 
lists uncritically, and by writing the lessons of Fluency First 
reflect "^his experience. Thus, the vocabulary that the students wii 
need, to 'be able to use English in connection with their daily lives, 
will be the vocabulary that they learn and practise in the course. 

In other words-,' the vocabulary selected for Fluency First will be 
what is regarded as a necessary , "active vocabulary. 
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be prepared for words they will meet in reading, especially in the 
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linguistically uncontrolled reading material of a 5-10 Upgrading 
course. For this, they will be required to understand many words 
that they are most unlikely to use in daily life, especially in an 
isolated northeni community. 

One important course- objective of the latter stages of Fluency 
First will therefore be to teach the students how to find out the^ 
meaning of words encountered in their reading but not in the "active” 
vocabulary of the oral course by (a) using clues from word structure , 
including prefixes and suffixes, (b) using a dictionary, (c) inter- 
preting the context of words, (d) questioning instructors and others 
about word me^uiings; thus gradually accumulating their own "passive" 
vocabulary in English, as well as extending their "active" vocabulary, 
through reading and conversation. 

The lexical objective for a unit of oral work should confine 
itself to words needed for an "active" vocabulary and used situa- 
tional ly, thus: 

Tlie student will be able to recall and use in the struc- 
tural patterns of the unit 90 (? ) % of the listed vocabulary 
items , when he sees or otherwise experiences a situation that 
required tlie use of those words. 



3. Speech Objectives 

A learner of English may have much difficulty in producing 
certain English sounds or perhaps in speaking with intonation, 
rhytlmi, and stress considered natural by English speakers. If so, 
he will not be able after one lesson or one unit to perfect his 
English speech, probably not even to perfect his production of one 
sound. Speech improvement occurs not at once but over a period of 
time . 



It is therefore impossible to assign specific behavioral speech 
objectives to each unit, except to state that the students will 
practise a certain sound or a certain intonation pattern with the 
aim of speaking words containing that sound, or sentences containing 
that intonation pattern, so that he will not be misunderstood, as 
well as with the general aim of working towards a closer approxima- 
tion of the English speech of educated native speakers. 

To me, furtliermore , there seems to be no need to try to force 
native- speaker perfection on Fluency First students. In the city 
of Prince Albert one can hear a very wide variety of English "accents"; 
one can even hear some pronunciations that are considered poor or 
inaccurate ; yet those speakers usually function very well , or at 
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least well enough, in the English language. »y should we demmd 
more of Fluency First students just because theirs is a TESL course. 

I believe that the following speech objectives for the course 
reflect the students' needs: 

The students will be able to understand the structural 
patterns and vocabulary of the course when they hear other 
persons speak them, distinctly, at a normal rate of speed. 

The students will be able to pronounce the sounds in the 
structural patterns and vocabulary items of the course ac^rately 
enough so that their speech will not be misunderstood, and to 
speak English sentences with natural intonation, stress, and 
rhythm, so that their meaning is not obscured. 

Tlie students will be able to recognize all the English 
phonemes when they hear them pronounced distinctly , to reproduce 
them, and to distinguish one phoneme from another. 

(Ability to distinguish one sound of English from another becomes 
important, of course, when the students learn to read by a phonic 

approach.) 



C . Re ading and Writing Objectives 



Students who have completed a Fluency First course will be 

able: 

(a) to say the regular sound of any symbol used in English 
\\rriting; 

(b) to \vrrite the regular symbol for an English sound; 

(c) to use the regular sound-s>Tnbol relationship as a cue to 
other spellings of the same sound, as in the BLADE cueing 
system; 

(d) by knowing the sound - symbols involved, to attack words 
tlicy liave not met before in reading, but have learned 

orally; ^ 

(e) to read aloud fluently^entences containing knoim words 
\Nrritten in patterns they have learned orally; 

(f) to comprehend bf Silent reading a short passage containing 
kno\'m structure and vocabulary; 
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(g) to use a simplified dictionary; 

(h) to \vr*ite the words and sentences they have learned orally; 

(i) to use their knowledge of common prefixes and suffixes to 
help tliQTiselves learn the meaning of a new word; 

(j) to use other means, such as oral informants and context, 
in learning the meaning of a new word or new pattern. 

D. Detailed Behavioral Objectives 



After mudi thought and trial- and- err or experiment I have con- 
cluded that detailed and complete behavioral objectives can be 
exceptionally useful to Fluenc)^ First in certain ways , but that they 
must be written and applied with caution and restraint rather than 
arbitrarily assigned to every drill and activity. 

First, language learning is a process arid not a series of 
separate facts that can be learned one by one. Time and repeated 
realistic use are necessary before strong mental associations are 
formed and automatic speech habits developed. The fact that an 
instructor conducts an intensive drill for fifteen minutes on one 
pattern with ten content-word substitutions does not mean that the 
students can be expected thereafter to use that pattern and those 
words automatically and correctly whenever a situation so requires. 

It means only that the students have begLin to acquire the habit of 
using that pattern and those words. 

Furthermore, it seems ridiculous to assign a detailed beha- 
vioral objective, witli a minimum acceptable performance, to each 
language game or activity. The purpose of a mini-Aasit , for instance, 
is not actually to enable students to say three patterns and ten words 
with no structural mistakes and 90 correctness in use of the words; 
it is to practise using English in real situations for real communi- 
cation. 

As will have been noticed in tlie instructional models included 
in diapter Three, therefore, I have frequently used the phrase "... 

to practise in partial fulfillment of the objectives of 

Unit ' , in my statement of an objective for a dialogue, game, 

or mini-visit. For example, the objective for the He and She game in 
Unit One can be stated: 
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The students will practise using 1 , 

. He's 



ally in the patterns I*m ^ ^ 

in partial fulfillment of the Unic One objectives. 



He , and She situation- 
, and She's , 



I have noticed that a statement of behavioral objectives for 
a language lesson is long and cumbersome. Tlie programme developers 
find it desirable to work out several standard forms o lesson 
objectives, to be stated at the beginning of the written course plan. 
Tlien at the beginning of each lesson the applicable behavioral 
objective form could be designated briefly and the linguistic items 

succinctly listed. 



I believe that the behavioral objectives for language lesso ns 
should not include a minimum acceptable performance. As mentione , 
it is unrealistic to think that after one fifteen-minute or half- 
hour lesson every student in a group will be able to use all t e in 
puistic items of the lesson up to the standard that will eventually 
be required. I have therefore suggested assigning a statement of 
minimum acceptable performance only to a complete unit. 

Finally, one of the stated values of using behavioral objectives 
is that not only do the programme \\rriters and instructors know 
exactly what is to be done and what standard of performance will s 
acceptable, but also the students can know what they are trying to 
do and when they have done it. This value for the students is rather 
difficult to achieve in an oral language course for illiterate students 
However, the students can benefit at least partially from this feature 
of behavioral objectives if the counsellor uses The Talking 
as sugp^ested, to let the students know in their OT^^l language w 
tliey will be expected to do, why they will do it, and how successful 
they are in accomplishing that task. 
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V THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH, CREE. AND CHIPEWYAN 



The following charts, which do not pretend to be linguistically 
exact, are subject to correction. 1 did not have sufficient infor- 
mation, especially concerning Chipewyan, to make accurate contrasts. 
Furthermore, the symbols used by the linguists for recording Cree and 
Chipewan do not appear to be drawn from the same system of trans- 
cription, and both of these systems differ from the conventional IPA 
(International Phonetic Association) s)Tnbols. I have made an attempt 
to reconcile the three schemes as closely as possible. 

In spite of these limitations, I believe that the charts will 
be of use in tlie development of an oral English course for speakers 
of Cree and Chipewyan. It is easy to see, for instance, what Englis 
sounds should cause no difficulty, unless they appear in an unfamiliar 
position in an English word, because they appear in all three languages. 
It is also possible to see certain English sounds that either Cree 
or Chipewyan speakers, or both, may have to be taught to hear and 
produce, since they do not appear in one or both of those Indian 
languages. It is also possible to notice areas where confeion may 
occur because nearly the same sound is used in both an Indian language 
and English but is produced by a slightly different position, 'pie 
diart may also be helpful to instructors who must deal with fheir 
students' difficulties in producing certain English sounds and who 
need to know what intciference may be taking place. 

Further infomation can be obtained from the following sources : 

Edwards, Mary. Cree; An Intensive Language Course . Northern Canada 
Evangelical Mission, Inc. Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 2rl 
edition, 1961. 

Kenyon, Jolin Samuel. American Pronunciation . George Wahr Publishing 
Co. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1961. 

Li Fang-Kuei. "Qiipewan". Linguistic Structures of Native Ameri oi, 
Viking Fund Riblibation in Anthropology No. 6. 1946. 

Soveran, Mrs. Marilylle. From Cree to English . Part One: Th£ Samd 

System. Indian and Northern Curriculum Resources Centre. Univer 
sity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Undated. 
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Explanatory notes for the charts : 



A. Consonant diart . 



1 . 

2 . 



Tlie apostrophe (' ) signifies glottalization of the Chipewyan 
sound. 

The Cree stops may be either voiceless or voiced, but voicing 
is not phonemic in Cree._ The stops are usually unaspirated, 
except in word final position. 

*Tlie Cree /s/ varies between English /s/ and /j /• Sometimes 
the Cree /tj' / is closer to /ts/. 

hav'^e used a certain amount of guess work in placing the 
Chipewyan /!/, /a:/, and /r/ because Li used a description 
for those sounds that does not fit this type of chart. 

*I have deduced the Chipe\\ryan / J / from Li's classification 
of a different symbol. 



B. Other features of Chipewyan are significant. In particular, 
tone is phonemic. There are two registers: a high 

pitch and a low pitch. 
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